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TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 





, . May you rule us long 

And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble, till our latest day. 

May children of our children say, 

“She wrought her people lasting good; 
Her court was pure, her life serene ; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed. 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife and Queen. 
And statesmen at her councils met, 
Who knew the season, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some august decree, 

That left her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 


>? 


EDITORIAL 


In Missouri, two important decisions 
have been rendered during the past six 
months by the Supreme Court of the 
State; one affirming the legality of Mrs. 
Wheeler’s election as county clerk of St. 
Clair County; the other denying Mrs. Mc- 
Spadden’s competency to serve ona county 
board of education. 
court ruled that under the law a clerk 
must be a ‘citizen,’ and that a citizen 
may be either male or female. Conse- 
quently, in the absence of a special statute 
to the contrary. a woman is eligible in 
Missouri to any county office. In fact, 
under this ruling, it is claimed that a 
woman might be a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State. 





NOTES. 








In Missouri, however, it is also decided 
that a woman cannot be a member of the 
board of education. Mrs. McSpadden was 
recently elected to that position in Pied- 
mont, Wayne Co. Proceedings to oust 
her were begun, and the court held that 
she could not hold the office because the 
statutes provide that a school director 
must have the qualifications of a voter, be 
4 male citizen, and be 21 years of age. As 
Mrs. McSpadden lacked two of these 
qualifications, she is ousted from office. 





-_———_—- 





The artificial and irrational character 
of the legal obstacles which debar women 
from equal personal and political rights is 
strikingly shown by these two decisions 
made in the same State, by the same 
court, in the same year. All depends 
upon the arbitrary and possibly accidental 
Phraseology of a statute. Thus, in Mis- 
Souri, to-day, a woman cannot be an 
elected member of a county board of edu- 
cation, yet she may sit upon the Supreme 
bench, and render a decision on the ques- 
tion of another woman’s competency to 
fill that or any other position. 





=—_---- 





The New York Independent says: 

One of the most shocking incidents that 
We have seen in modern public affairs is 
the Englishwomen’s Memorial, sent to 
Lord Salisbury, asking that, in the inter- 
ests of the English soldiers in India, the 
harlots’ quarters attached to the camps 
€ subject to such strict medical exami- 
hation of their inmates as to make visits 
tothem safe, ‘This memorial is signed by 
ne princess, three duchesses, twenty-five 
Marchionesses and countesses, and some 


fifty other ladies of the highest social 


standing. We are amazed that women 


| could ever have been asked to sign such a 


| *Put not 
| must read, ‘or princesses.” 





memorial. 

This only shows that no one class can 
be safely trusted to legislate for another. 
your confidence in princes,” 
When the 
women of England get the parliamentary 
suffrage, the soldiers will be accompanied 
by their wives, if indeed standing armies 
are still needed. 

lO" 

The French writer, M. Edmond Des- 
moulins, has published a reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the reason for the super- 
iority of the Anglo-Saxons?” He finds 
the explanation in what is, he declares, 
the slavery of the French people to the 
marriage settlement. The gilded youth 
spends his years in pleasure, and then 
devotes his middle life to finding a wife 
with a dot; and family life is made sordid 
by the effort to provide a handsome dot 
for the one daughter. 

-_-- 


Among the flitting visitors of this week 
we were glad to welcome Dr. Mary Put- 
nam-Jacobi, strong and incisive of speech 
as usual. She spoke justly of the reign of 
Queen Victoria as being ‘‘the apotheosis 
of domestic life.”’ A good phrase, 


-_-- 





The request of many women to strike 
out the work “obey” in the marriage 
service has been curtly refused by the 
United Brethren Conference in Indiana, 
These women should get ministers of 


The Queen’s example of sixty years has 
not been thrown away. As she purified 
her court by the mere magic of her pres- 


| ence, so her female subjects, entering into 


some more progressive denomination to | 


perform the ceremony. 


-_—- = 


Miss Susan B. Anthony writes: ‘‘The 
Berkshire County (Mass.) Historical So- 
ciety is to hold its annual outing in the 
front yard of the home of my grandfather 
Anthony, in Adams. My father was born 
in that house, and I in the one he built a 
half mile away. The spot is chosen to 
please a sentiment of mine, and in return 
I promised the committee to get all of 
the relatives living to be there, that we 
might have a family reunion of the de- 
scendents of the Anthony-Lapham and 
the Read-Richardson children, grand and 
great grandchildren. The date is Thurs- 
day. July 29. So far, there seems a good 
deal of interest in the gathering.”” A 
meeting of the Business Committee of the 
N. A. W.S. A. has been called by Miss 
Anthony to meet at Adams on the 25th. 
She adds: ‘Of course I shall be delighted 


| to see there, not only our Business Com- 


In the first case, the | 





mittee, but just as many as may be of the 
friends. The ‘ittle hotels in Cheshire, 
North and South Adams villages, will ac- 
commodate all who would like to be there.’ 





-_>-- 





The regular entrance examinations for 
Smith College are this year for the first 
time held in all principal cities as far 
West as Chicago. Those in Boston were 
at Chauncy Hall School under direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, in- 
structor in English Literature at Smith 
College. 


-_--- 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


On Monday, June 21, all over the British 
dominions, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria was cele- 
brated with all due pomp and ceremony. 
No other English sovereign has ever 
reigned so long as her Majesty. During 
her reign fifteen Presidents have managed 
or mismanaged the affairs of the United 
States. and the thrones of Europe have 
been the scenes of many changes. Victoria 
was born May 24, 1819. She was the 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, and grand- 
daughter of George III. Her father died 
when she was only eight years old, anda 
large amount of the good sense for which 
she has been noted during her reign was 
imparted to her by her mother. ‘The 
Duchess of Kent devoted herself to the 
upbringing of her daughter, with the re- 
sult that Great Britain has grown and 
prospered under a worthy queen for sixty 
years. The virtues which are by the world 
supposed to be particularly ‘‘English,” 
are all the Queen’s. She is famous among 
sovereigns for strict integrity; she never 
shrinks from herduty; she has ever mani- 
fested a deep regard for the Sabbath; she 
is noted for her punctuality; courage is a 
striking feature of her character; she is a 
model mother, and attends as carefully to 
domestic affairs as many a woman in or- 
dinary ranks of life. ° 

W. T. Stead’s able paper, ‘The Queen’s 
Empire,” in the June Review of Reviews, 


says: 





every department of life, have exercised 
the same gracious influence. Already en- 
franchised municipally, and welcomed to 
sit as equals with men on every adminis- 
trative board, the justice of their claim to 
full citizenship has been affirmed by the 
House of Commons, whose portals early in 
the next century will open to receive their 
representatives. In the playing-field and 
the park, on the cycle and the street, on 
the platform, in business, in hospital and 
at the university, I now see woman and 
man, where formerly I saw man alone. 
Woman is no longer a mere appendage to 
man, She is an entity who counts. 

The Queen’s reign has been emphati- 
cally the period of women. 

It is no longer the mark of a blue stock- 
ing to go to Girton. A university girl is 
becoming as familiar a phenomenon asa 
university lad. Women can vote and be 
elected for school boards, parish and 
district councils, vestries and boards of 
guardians. They can vote for town and 
county councillors, but they are not yet 
eligible to take their seat if elected. The 
justice of their claim to full citizenship 
has been admitted by a majority of sev- 
enty of the present House of Commons, 
and even those who voted against them 
admit that they are indispensable at elec- 
tions. Their title to hold property in 
their own right, even though married, has 
been recognized; and although the right 
to their children is only absolute if they 
dispense with marriage, even in this re- 
spect some improvement has been effect- 
ed. They are grudgingly admitted into 
the purlieus of the lucrative professions. 
To all the worst paid employments the 
chivalry of man has long made them 
welcome. 

Closely connected with the emerging of 
woman as a factor in the public life of the 
nation, there is an increased solicitude 
for the promotion of all that tends to favor 
home life, whether it be in the discour- 
agement of intemperance, the severer 
punishment of those who destroy child 
life, and the enforcement of the law 
against gambling and other forms of vic- 
ious dissipation. 

One of the most tender and womanly 
tributes to the Queen is written by Mrs. 
Oliphant, in Good Words: 


The Queen has not been exempted by 
her high estate from any of those blows 
to which we are all subject. She has had 
the sound health of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, which is, however, by no means 
exempt from many personal sufferings, 
though it gives strength to bear them 
without complaining; and now that she 
has reached her sixty years of rule, that 
strength enables her to overcome many 
infirmities whenever duty calls, but does 
not the less make these infirmities very 


| real, and not smaller, perhaps greater, 





than those which usually accompany her 
age. 

What the Queen now does is purely and 
simply to carry pleasure to the masses, to 
make a bright day, a pageant splendid 
and beautiful for their enjoyment; it isan 
offering of kindness on her part to the 
least of her people. ‘‘Come and see,” 
she seems to say, ‘O my poorest ones, 
who see so little! Come and see our sol- 
diers, our princes, who are yours and 
mine, and all that is gay and fair around 
them; come and hear the music, which is 
a delight to both of us. Come and say 
good morrow to your old queen, who so 
often, when she too was young and fair, 
sent her greetings to you. Come and 
thank God for me that I have lived and 
reigned so long and helped to do some- 
thing for you, and, women, from you at 
least I know that amid your thanksgiving 
there will sometimes fall a tear.”’ 

And well may that be so; amid the 
cheers and shouts many eyes will gush 
full of water to think of all that has been 
and will be no more. It is not an easy 
thing to grow old; the path is marked by 
more than milestones, by many a cross of 
anguish and green mound. If her Maj- 
esty carries a thankful heart with her to 
the great gates of St. Paul’s under the 
sunshine, it can scarcely fail to be a sor- 
rowful one too. Even in that close sur- 
rounding bodyguard of her own house 
and blood, two, nay, three are gone since 
last she made her offering of praise. And 
how many less known, less prominent, 
the friends of her maturity, the compan 
ions of her youth. If her heart should 
sink or her eyes fill, what wonder? They 
will not, we know, for it is her office to 
restrain emotion and maintain a royal 
calm. But we are glad to think that great 
sympathy loosens these cords, especially 
with women, and that throughout the 
multitude there will be tears as well as 
smiles, and shouts and a thunder of voices 
as great as the sea, for the Queen. 

Be sorry for her, O people! be glad for 
her! Her heart has never failed to throb 


| for you: her voice has never been silent 


in your times of trouble. Remember how 
her own heart has bled, how many sor- 
rows have come with the snows of nature. 
No unfeeling pageant is this, no glitter of 


| outside splendor alone; but love that has 
| wept and been widowed, that has mourned 


} 


for children and lost friends, and now 
feels the grasshopper a burden, yet comes 
forth with blessing and greeting to say 
God save you, while we all ery, God bless 
her, our lifelong friend and sovereign! 





VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 13th Annual Convention of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Vermont 
was opened in the W. C. T. U. Temple in 
Burlington, Vt., on Tuesday evening. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Phabe Stone Beeman, of 
Montpelier. Miss H. M. Wellman, of 
Burlington, had charge of the musical 
programme. Scripture was read by Mrs. 
M. J. Wilbur, of Jericho, and Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., offered the opening prayer. 

The association was welcomed to Bur- 
lington and to the W. C. T. U. by Mrs. E. 
B. Lund and Mrs, E. M. Wheeler. 

Mrs. Lund welcomed the visitors for 
the W. C. T. U., both in behalf of those 
who believed in woman suffrage and those 
who did not, for there were both in the 
Union. Those who believed in the en- 
franchisement of women would enjoy the 
meetings, and those who did not could 
hardly fail to gain instruction from the 
session of the association. 

Mrs. Wheeler welcomed the suffragists 
to the building and to the homes of Bur- 
lington. Those who did not believe in 
woman suffrage would be willing to 
entertain the reasons advanced as to why 
it should be adopted. 

Mrs. Ida H. Read, of Shelburne, spoke 
for the State W. C. T. UW. atd brought 
the greetings of hundreds of. women 
banded together under the badge of the 
white ribbon. The association has in a 
sense prepared the way for temperance 
work, and you can help us. Not all of 
the Union are prepared to vote, but all 
are ready to receive intelligence. Our 
Union bids you a hearty weleome and 
Godspeed. 

The response to the words of welcome 
was made by Henry B. Blackwell, of 
Boston. Mr. Blackwell said in part: 


We meet as friends of representative 
government; as_ believers in republican 
institutions; as advocates of equal rights 
for all citizens, irrespective of sex. The 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association is 
trying to secure in the Green Mountain 
State a consistent application of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence. 
Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; women 
are governed and the only form of con- 
sent known in the republic is the ballot. 
Taxation and representation are insepar- 
able; the women of Vermont are taxed 
but not represented. Surely, here in 
Vermont, which has never been profaned 
by the step of a slave, ought to be estab- 
lished, first of allin New England, a true 
republic where women are in practical 
equality with men. Women are needed 
in every department of human activity to 
supplement the work of men. In society, 
in the home, in the church and in the 
State, women are needed to do the wom- 
an’s part, to help men establish and 
maintain good government. 

In 1870, as a comparatively young man, 
I had the honor to come to your city with 
my dear and honored wife, Lucy Stone, 
the pioneer of the woman suffrage cause 
in America, with Julia Ward Howe, the 
author of the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, with Mary A. Livermore, the founder 
of the Sanitary Commission, with William 
Lloyd Garrison, the president of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and editor 
of the Liberator, himself, in his early life 
the publisher of an anti-slavery newspaper 
in Bennington. Together we made a can- 
vass of your State for woman suffrage. 
The seed then sown has never ceased to 
bear fruit. We came at the invitation of 
such Vermonters as Congressman C. W. 
Willard, Hon. Charles Reed,State Librarian 
of Montpelier, Hon. Albert Clarke, of St. 
Albans, and James Hutchinson, Jr., of 
West Randolph. Already Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah and Idaho, four of our West- 
ern States, have given full suffrage to 
woman, and Kansas has given full mu- 
nicipal suffrage. Let us hope that Ver- 
mont will lead the Eastern States in 
extending suffrage to women. 


The annual address of the president 
followed, and was an exhaustive treatise 
on the question of the enfranchisement of 
women. Among other things she said: 
BEEMAN. 


An article was written by the eminent 
Dr. Lardner, in 1837, to prove that steam 
navigation was not possible for ocean 
vessels, and the same month a steamer 
crossed the Atlantic. Sewing-machines 
were opposed by tailors and dressmakers. 
Railroads were considered a disadvantage 
to the territory through which they passed. 
Now conservatism says that to have wom- 
en vote will be a danger to the country, 
and ought not to be encouraged. These 
other changes have been for the advantage 
of all, and we already have full woman 
suffrage in four States; posterity will 
wonder that there was ever any question 
as to the desirability of woman suffrage. 

While not all changes are reforms, we 
may say of the change we, as woman 
suffragists, propose, that it will be of 
advantage to those who seek it by enabling 
them to help make the laws to protect 


ADDRESS OF MRS. PHOEBE §&, 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOM EN 


Mrs. Mary DARROW OLSON, principal 
of McCook School, Chicago, has offered a 
prize for the best-dressed graduate whose 
dress does not cost over two dollars. 


FLORENCE Hutt WINTERCURN has in 
type a forthcoming volume entitled 
‘‘Arrows in the Air.’’ Itis a collection of 
miscellaneous essays about health, home, 
and children, and is sure to be of interest 
to women. The Merriam Publishing Co., 
of New York, promises it for September. 


Mrs. EpnNAu Dow CHENney preached in 
the Unitarian Church at St. John, N. B., 
on “Queen’s Sunday,’’ June 20, by re- 
quest of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Green, who 
thought a woman’s voice should be chosen 
to do honor to a woman's reign. Mrs. 
Cheney’s subject was ‘‘Womanhood.”’ 


Mrs. FANNY BULLOCK WorKMAN, of 
Worcester, sails for Europe July 1 on the 
Normannia. Her plans are to go to India 
in September and after a climbing trip in 
the Sikkin Himalaya Mountains in Octo- 
ber and November, she will visit the chief 
cities of Northern India on her wheel. 


Miss Mary McCowan, of Iowa, who 
for several years has successfully managed 
a small boarding-school for the deaf at 
Englewood, Ill., has now been made gen- 
eral inspector of all the public schools for 
the deaf in Chicago, containing one or 
two) hundred children, and under her 
Hicdetion the orally taught pupils are in- 
creasing in number, and are improving. 

Mrs. ELLA H. Eppy is founder, owner 
and manager of one of the most success- 
ful manufacturing plants in Worcester, 
Mass. She manufactures fine overgaiters 
and leggings, lamb-wool soles, and machine 
buttonholes in shoes and-clothing, and 
has a trade in these several productions 
extending as far west as Minnesota, and 
south to Alabama and Florida. She em- 
ploys her own salesmen, who cover every 
important trade centre in the country. 
Bicycle, riding and hunting leggings and 
overgaiters for men and women are made 
in especially large quantities. She hasa 
large machinery equipment, and some 
twenty employees. 

DoLLy MADISON, the most beloved and 
popular woman of her day, was fearless in 
the face of danger. In the mad stampede 
from Washington which preceded the inva- 
sion by the British troops, Dolly Madison 
was the last to seek safety in flight, and 
her final act before quitting the White 
House, as the enemy advanced, was to 
seize the Declaration of Independence and 
carry it with her to a place of safety. As 
the White House was immediately after- 
ward looted and burned by the British, 
Mr. Howard, in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
declares that but for brave Dolly Madison 
the parchment would bave been destroyed. 

Miss MyrRTLE M. MAXWELL, of Onsted, 
Mich., is a wealthy farmer’s daughter, 
living two miles from town, riding on 
her wheel or driving to her office and 
back daily. She has taught school all 
about Onsted, learned wood engraving 
at Adrian, and, her eyes failing, two years 
ago she purchased the office of The News, 
which she has successfully published 
since. She is a strong, well-formed, hand- 
some and accomplished young lady of 
twenty-five, thoroughly posted in politics 
and the business affairs of her town, 
county, State and country, and with a 
mind of her own on questions at issue. 
The enterprising citizens of Onsted, with 
becoming pride, cite to the traveller the 
fact that their local newspaper, the Onsted 
News, is edited, controlled, owned and 
published by a young lady. 

Miss GERTRUDE PEARSON JACKSON 
carried off the highest honors at the 
annual commencement exercises of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Boston the 16 inst. She was the only 
woman in the class of 1897. It num- 
bers ten, all of whom were candidates 
for the degree of doctor of medicine. But 
because Miss Jackson lacks a few months 
of twenty-one, the required age, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine could not be 
conferred. It will be presented to her 
later. The exercises took place in the 
presence of about 200 admiring friends 
and students. The members of the faculty 
occupied seats on the platform. There 
were numerous bouquets of flowers with- 
in the hall. Miss Jackson received three 
prizes in succession. The first was for 
the highest rank in the course, the second 
for excellence in obstetrics, and the third 
for excellence in the special course in 
medical chemistry. She received the 





warm applause of the audience. 
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TYRANNY OF SMALL THINGS. 
The following paper was read by Mrs. 


things that is shutting us out from the 
consideration of large things, we shall 
only learn to live a large life by having it 


Florida Ruffin Ridley, before the Brook- | thrust upon us. 


line Woman Suffrage Association, at its 
last meeting: 

I was talking recently with Harriet 
Tubman about her acquaintance with 
Col. Shaw. She was telling me of the 
breakfast she took with him on the morn- 
ing of the day of his death. I asked if 
there were other women in camp. She 
said there were supposed to be no others, 
but at roll-call in the morning one of the 
privates, who had responded to the call the 
night before, was reported to have just 
given birth to twins, and upon investiga- 
tion there were found to be fifty-seven 
women in the ranks. Perhaps many of 
you have heard her te!l this tale. 

This incident convinced me of two 
things that are commonly disputed—first, 
that the sphere of woman is not so cir- 
cumscribed as commonly supposed, and, 
using Harriet Tubman as an example, 
that character should be the only test for 
citizenship. She is illiterate, poor, a 
woman, and black—every one of these 
distinctions being held, and with strong 
argument, a disqualification in the opinion 
of many. Although she did fine service 
as a scout and a nurse all through the 
war, has the unequalled record of res- 
cuing over three hundred people from 
slavery, is now in theeightieth year of her 
age, founding a home for the aged, she is 
still distinctly womanly, and more entitled 
to the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
if service to the country counts, than half 
the men who now enjoy those rights. 

I do not believe that suffrage should be 
a privilege to be granted or withheld by 
the State at will. The State is made up 
of the people, and no group of men should 
have the power to say who should or who 
should not exercise the rights of freedom. 

The suffrage question is like so many 
other so-called ‘“questions’’—no question 
at all if faced in its nakedness. It is only 
when complicated by questions of expedi- 
ency and questions of experience and 
taste that people get ‘‘mixed’’ about it. 
In their heart of hearts, the remonstrants 
know and cannot deny the justice of the 
principle of equal human right; and I 
believe they have a conviction of what we 
know, that equal suff: age is a matter of 
time only. Consequences are not worth the 
consideration that is usually given them. 
Let the right thing be done, and the con- 
sequences left to take care of themselves. 

Although we know that woman suffrage 
is inevitable, and feel that society is daily 
preparing for and adjusting itself toward 
this end, yet there is a marked want of 
interest in the question per se. Women 
are crowding into the educational institu- 
tions which have grown from the seeds 
sown by woman suffragists. They are 
eagerly taking up the business opportu- 
nities which have been opened by these 
same women. They are gaining health 
and strength through participation in 
those outdoor sports which were only 
recently condemned as mannish or tom- 
boyish, and were left to the “strong- 
minded’’ women and their children. All 
this is surely leading to one end—a more 
active participation in public affairs; and 
although we feel convinced of this, and 
that the future is sure, we cannot help 
considering why it is that the great ma- 
jority of women, to quote them, ‘don't 
want to be bothered about woman suf- 
frage.”” They frankly tell you that in so 
many words. Why is it that it is so hard 
to rouse interest ona question so vital? 

For one thing, the young women of to- 
day have not a realizing sense of ‘the 
pit from whence they were dug.’’ They 
are carried away with present privileges 
and opportunities, and consequently not 
sensitive to any lack. Besides this, and it 
seems to me the great obstacle in the 
way of arousing interest in any great 
question, is woman’s growing devotion to 
fads and the tyranny of small things. I 
say, growing interest. My experience 
has not been a long one, but it seems to 
me impossible that women could ever 
before have devoted so much time, spent 
so much force, wasted so much feeling 
upon matters that are not of real vital 
importance. I am sure that the women 
of fifty years ago were not obliged to lie 
awake nights and spend days in planning 
not to get too far behind in the style of 
their dress. 

These are the two enemies within our 
ranks. The tyranny of dress is a real 
one. It causes all of us more worry and 
more thought than we care to acknowl- 
edge, and we seem to be strangely indiffer- 
ent to the hard fact that dress is the life 
and breath of the ordinary working girl. 
How can she give time to anything higher 
when out of working hours there are al- 
ways sleeves to be altered and skirts to be 
made over? And how can she be con- 
demned when the women of better oppor- 
tunities set the example? If we could 
look at the statues of Grecian women and 
say honestly, ‘‘We do give up more time to 
the details of our costume, but we are 
compensated, we are wiser, we are happier, 
we Jook more beautiful than you,” there 
might be an excuse for us; but is there a 
woman that can say it? 

Then there is our devotion to fads. At 
a recent meeting of church women, the 
amount of feeling aroused over the slaugh- 
ter of birds for plumage was to me amaz- 
ing. No thoughtful woman can be indif- 
ferent to the cause of the birds, but it is 
puzzling, to say the least, to see a woman 
who is known calmly to trample on 
human feelings, and to have no interest in 
humanity outside of her own circle, go 
into mild hysterics over the birds. I be- 
lieve in ‘‘movements,’’ but I believe we 
should realize their relative value and 
assign them to their proper place. I do 
not think we should cultivate our emo- 
tions at the expense of our reasoning 
faculty, and I think that we should choose 
those things of vital importance upon 
which to spend vital force. 

While it is our absorption in smaller 
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As much as the women’s clubs have 
done for women, it will take a revolution 
like that of suffrage to free her entirely 
from trivialities. It seems to me that 
when we are obliged to consider the large 
questions of public good, we shall be 
obliged to neglect, as our enemies say, 
some of these things which we now call 
duties, and it will be a good thing for us, 
and for them too. When our lives are 
made simpler and freer, when we realize 
that true womanhood as well as manhood 
does not need to hedge itself about, and 
that the best wives and mothers are those 
who will let their floors go bare rather 
than spend their days in picking lint off 
the carpet; then shall we begin to see and 
to feel the great ennobling, uplifting in- 
fluence of equal suffrage. And when we 
have the ballot, and are all convinced of 
its power to broaden, to develop, to edu- 
cate as well as to protect, I hope we, as 
women who know its value, shall never 
give any serious consideration to any 
project to withhold it from any human 
being of mature age and sane mind. If it 
gives power, surely the weak need it. If 
it educates, let the ignorant have it. 
Neither race, sex, money nor education is 
a guaranty of character; and universal 
suffrage is one step toward that universal 
brotherhood of which we hear so much. 





THE GIRL QUEEN. 

The following account in The Forum of 
eighteen - year-old Victoria’s coronation 
day, by Sir Edwin Arnold, gives a charm- 
ing picture of the beginning of the young 
Queen's reign: 

“One of my earliest and most distinct 
recollections,’ Sir Edwin Arnold says, ‘is 
of the proclamation of Her Gracious 
Majesty as ‘Queen Victoria.’ I was a 
child about four or five years old, and was 
being led by my nurse through the streets 
of a provincial town where we lived, when 
suddenly a troop of yeomanry cavalry, in 
what seemed to my young eyes most gor- 
geous and dazzling military array, came 
loudly and grandly riding along the cause- 
way. At the corner of the road they 
halted, the trumpeters blew a martial fan- 
fare, the officers drew their swords, which 
shone gallant and bright in the sun of that 
glad day of June; and next some impos- 
ing personage in the cavalcade—an elderly 
ofticer— recited from a paper certain 
sonorous avords, of which I then under- 
stood but few, although I know now that 
what the silver-headed colonel said was 
approximately this: ‘Whereas it has 
pleased Almighty God to call to His mercy 
our late Sovereign Lord, King William the 
Fourth, of blessed and glorious memory, 
by whose decease the imperial crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is solely ani rightfully come to 
the high and mighty Princess Alexandrina 
Victoria, it is, therefore, here published 
and proclaimed that the high and mighty 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria is now, by 
the death of the late Sovereign of happy 
memory, become our only lawful and 
rightful liege Lady Victoria by the Grace 
of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith. To whom let all, therefore, 
acknowle ‘ge faith and constant obedience, 
with all hearty and humble affection, be- 
seeching God, by whom kings and queens 
do reign, to bless the Royal Princess Vic- 
toria with lovely and happy years to reign 
over us. God save the Queen!’ 

“Such were the historical sentences, only 
a portion of which found their way to my 
childish mind that June morning in the 
year 1837, mightily emphasized to the 
small boy’s wandering thoughts by the 
echo of big guns fired from the ships and 
the forts on the river. Of the famous 
doings in London on that great occasion, 
little or no echo reached our quiet town 
at that time. I did not know—and prob- 
ably could not have understood—how the 
young Queen came out into the balcony 
from the window of the Presence Chamber 
at St. James’ Palace, between Lords Mel- 
bourne and Lansdowne, and was hailed 
with thunderous cheers by vast crowds of 
her people; and how she was observed to 
shed tender and wistful tears at the 
moment of that great spectacle. When 
she retired to her mother’s apartment, be- 
ing proclaimed Sovereign, she held that 
conversation and made that request of 
which the world afterward heard with so 
much sympathy. 

***] can scarcely believe, mamma, that 
Iam really Queen of England; can it in- 
deed be so?’ 

***You are really Queen, my child,’ re- 
plied the Duchess of Kent. ‘Listen how 
your subjects still cheer your name in the 
streets, and cry to God to bless you.’ 

‘**In time,’ said Her Majesty, ‘I shall, 
perhaps, become accustomed to this too 
great and splendid state. But, since I am 
Sovereign, let me, as your Queen, have 
to-day my first wish—let me be quite 
alone, dear mother, for a long time; and 
that day Victoria passed the first hours of 
her reign on her knees, praying to heaven 
for herself and her people, with supplica- 
tions innocent and noble, which surely 
have been heard. 








“It was not wonderful, indeed, that a 
reign so commenced has been followed by 
happy * d famous years.” 
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THE MAIDEN SOUL. 


A little angel-soul came winging down | 


from heaven; a wistful angel at the gate 
stood gazing earthward, ‘Stay, little Soul, 
I'll give to thee three kisses, last of all my 
earthly heritage. I kiss thy rosy palm, 
that is for Life. I kiss thy snow-white 
brow, that is for gentle Death; and this 
last kiss I place von thy cherub lips—it 
is for Love. 1 pay thee, guard them 
well, and when they come, Life, Love and 
Death demanding them of thee, say, little 
Soul, twas I[ that gave.” 

‘‘And thou art?’ asked the soul. The 
gates had swung apart, the angel gone. 

Life met the angel-soul and from her 
palm the kiss took, saying, ‘‘Now are we 
two one.’’ And hand-in-hand with Life 
the fair young soul walked through the 
happy earthly ways. But though she 
watched for Love, he came not near, The 
kiss upon her mouth burned sweet and 
pure, but Love came not to seek. Men 
asked but were denied: 

‘*‘Nay, ’tis not mine to give. I keep it 
at the angel’s word till Love demands its 
own.”’ And sad and slow men went away 
—the maiden soul was left alone. 

‘*Perchance ‘tis 1 should seek,’’ she 
mused, ‘Love may not know that I have 
aught for him.’”’ And so she sought afar, 
throughout the goodly earth, but Love 
passed not her way. 

And when at last dim, dusky, gentle 
Death before her stood: 

“Thou hast a kiss for me, I see it on 
thy brow.” 

“In pity wait! I have not yet’’ (the 
soul cried), ‘‘given Love his due!’ 

But Death the soft-voiced smiling made 
reply: 

“Yet give me mine,” 


“What! Com’st so soon, fair little 
maiden-soul?” The angel, wandering in 
God’s garden, smiled, 

**So soon!” the little soul replied. ‘‘It 
was a life time since thou kissed me 
thrice.”’ 

“The kisses, didst thou keep them as I 
bade?” 

‘*T gave them at thy word, save that for 
Love, and that he never came to claim.”’ 

“Where is it, little maiden soul?”’ 

“It ever burns my lips, dost see it not?’’ 

“Not so, it hides beneath the smile of 
peace. Yet give it me, dear little maiten 
soul, and know that I—God’s angel hero 
—that I am Love.”’ 

MABEL Hay BarRRows. 
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A REMONSTRANT OF 1801. 


The Providence Gazette, printed and 
published by John Carter, on Saturday, 
Sept. 12, 1801, Vol. 38, No. 1,967, contains 
the following amusing article copied and 
credited to ‘The Restorate, No. 11. "It is 
entitled: 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


Since the writings of Mary Wolstone- 
craft, many errors have been propagated 
and embraced respecting the rights of 
women. Infinite pains have been taken 
to convince the ladies that they are formed 
by nature equal to our sex, and that their 
general inferiority of talents can reason- 
ably be attributed solely to their inferi- 
ority of education. 

What can be the object of the superficial 
philosophists, who disseminate such 
absurdities, it is difficult to discover, 
unless it be that insatiable love of novelty 
which characterizes the present age, or 
the more guilty one of flattering female 
vanity, in order to betray female inno- 
cence. 

The prostitution of Mary herself, of 
Helen Maria Williams and other disciples 
of the new school, affords the best com- 
mentary on the principles and writings of 
those learned ladies. 

That female education is sometimes 
improperly directed, and that too much 
time is generally expended in superficial 
accomplishments, is certainly true. But 
I question much the expedieney of ex- 
changing these harmless though frivolous 
attainments for the severe study of dead 
languages, of logic or of mathematics. 
The two sexes seem formed by nature to 
move in different spheres, and each be- 
comes ridiculous wien it trespasses be- 
yond its proper bounds. 

There appears a sex of soul as well as 


of body. Man is by nature strong, cour- 
ageous and imperious. Woman weak, 
timid and submissive. He excels in 


strength of reasoning; she in sprightliness 
of imagination. He, though occasionally 
dull, is generally accurate; he seems 
formed for business abroad; she to preside 
over the household at home. 


For contemplation he and valor formed, 
For sweetness she and soft attractive grace. 
— Milton. 


These distinct endowments of body and 
mind, in the two sexes, were conferred 
by nature herself; and the history of our 
species in all ages confirms it. In savage 
nations, man, indeed, takes an ungenerous 
advantage of his superiority, and compels 
his helpmate to undergo every kind of 
drudgery. 

In civilized nations, woman is exalted 
into the companion and the friend, and 


soothes our sorrows and heightens our 
pleasures by participation. 
|in her preper sphere. Here she is the 
| delight of our sex, and the glory of her 
own, and the dearest tribute of our affec- 
tions is the smallest recompense with 
which we can reward her virtues. 

In the age of chivalry first arose that 
| absurd adoration of the sex which was 
carried to lengths little short of idolatry, 
and which is so admirably ridiculed by 
Cervantes, in his inimitable romance. 
This spirit descended from generation to 
generation, and still tinctures the man- 
ners of modern Europe and our own. 

Fires and darts, flames and arrows, con- 
tinue still to be played off in fearful cor- 
uscations, by the sonneteers of the age. 
The lover is still the slave of his mistress, 
and flatters her vanity at the expense of 
her understanding. Whilst this absurd 
incense is offered at the shrine of female 
beauty, we are not to be surprised that 
we meet with so much folly and affecta- 
tion of the sex, and that not satisfied with 
the noble prerogative of being wives and 
mothers, they must forsooth become 
philosophers. 

If those ladies who are desirous of at- 
taining this painful pre-eminence, were 
sensible how much they lose in the 
attempt, and how despicable, in our eyes, 
is the character of a learned woman, they 
would lay aside so pitiful an ambition. 

Not that learning itself is despicable, 
but the affectation of it is truly so, which 
is the utmost any woman can reasonably 
hope to jarrive at, so rugged is the path, 
so laborious the ascent, and so inadequate 
are the powers with which nature has 
seen fit to furnish the sex for this pur- 
pose. 

But the philosophy which some of them 
have been taught to admire is in no man- 
ner connected with real learning, but is 
the offspring of vanity and presumption, 
equally ridiculed for its folly, and abhorred 
for its profligacy, by the truly wise in all 
ages. It teaches that charity is no virtue, 
that marriage is an evil, with many similar 
absurdities, which, if universally em- 
braced, would make every man a knave, 
and every woman—no better than she 
should be. 

The contest for superiority between the 
sexes is absurd in the extreme. They are 
both superior, when they fill with dignity 
the respective stations assigned them by 
Providence. As they cannot equal us in 
strength of mind or person, and if they 
could, would lose more than half their 
charms; so we cannot equal them in liveli- 
ness of fancy, agreeableness of conversa- 
tion, delicacy of feeling and constancy of 
atfection. Both are dependent on each 
other for happiness, and if men are the 
lords, women are, doubtless, the ladies of 
creation. 

The only right a woman of good sense 
(which is the most valuable kind of sense, 
whether in man or woman) would wish to 
exercise, is the right of using her influence 
to increase her own happiness, by increas- 
ing that of all around her. Every other 
right she will leave to the discussion of 
philosophists, and to the practice of the 
Wolstonecrafts, Williamses, Taliens, Ro- 
lands and other unsexed females who, for 
the ambition of fame, are willing to hazard 
“nfamy. 











COLLEGE GIRLS. 

One hundred and four young women 
were graduated from Vassar this year. It 
was the largest class in the history of the 
college. 

Miss Anna Heath Thomas, who gradu- 
ated this year from Bryn Mawr, has held 
since 1893 the $100 scholarship of the 
Alumne Association of the High and Nor- 
mal Schools of Philadelphia. The sub- 
jects not being included in the High School 
course, Miss Thomas made up in one 
year’s study the college entrance require- 
ments in three languages, a somewhat 
remarkable performance, and the more so 
that, even with this hurried preparation, 
her averages during the whole of the four 
years’ course have been among the highest 
ever obtained at Bryn Mawr. 

On the afternoon of Juue 1 there was 
held at Wellesley for the first time a ‘‘class- 
day” party, when the seniors entertained 
their friends, concluding with the class 
history and prophecy, and in the evening 
President Irvine gave a reception at 
Norumbega Cottage to the senior class, 

The Avant-Courier of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, has the following: 

Miss Laura Wylie, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Wylie, is to graduate with 
honors from Wellesley College, at the head 
of a class of 160 girls, June 22, winning 
the Durant Memorial prize, worth $175. 
This prize is awarded by the faculty to 
the most deserving of the graduates. 


MRS. WHITNEY WINS HER LAWSUIT. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz, attorney at law of 
New York, formerly of San Francisco, has 
just succeeded in establishing the right of 
an individual writer versus a powerful cor- 
poration, in the lawsuit Whitney vs. Ben- 
nett in New York City. 

Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney (Dinah 
Sturgis) sent to the New York Herald in 
April, 1895, four unsolicited articles, with 
a self-addressed and stamped envelope, 
and request to return the matter if not 
available at regular rates. One article 
was returned. Two months later, in reply 
to an inquiry from Mrs. Whitney, the 
Herald wrote that the articles retained 
were in type, and would be paid for on 








publication. Three or four months later 
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in reply to another inquiry, the editor of 
the Herald wrote that nothing was known 
at the office of the articles in question, 
The previous letter was quoted in reply, 
and the circumstances detailed. Then 
Mrs. Whitney was informed that the 
articles were said to have been used by a 
previous editor, and they would be paid 
for when she sent in printed slips of the 
articles cut from the Herald. 

Mrs. Whitney replied that other New 
York papers paid for matter without re. 
quiring the clippings; that life was too 
short to spend it unnecessarily in search. 
ing the many editions of a daily news- 
paper, and she enclosed her bill. No at- 
tention was paid to this or subsequent 
bills. 

Finally Mrs. Whitney decided to spend 
time and money enough to determine 
whether a newspaper is legally justified 
in requiring clippings before it pays for 
matter which it accepts and confesses to 
having used. A tailor can collect his bill 
without being compelled to prove that the 
customer has worn the clothes. Mrs, 
Whitney’s attorney demanded payment 
for the three articles, or the return of the 
manuscript. The Herald did not return 
the manuscript, and said it would not pay 
for the articles unless slips were pre- 
sented. Suit was brought, and the second 
week in June was settled in Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s favor by the Herald paying in full 
the price set by Mrs. Whitney upon her 
three articles, plus the costs of the action. 


-_-— 





STRIKING AT HIS DAUGHTER. 


The successful graduation of Miss 
Briggs from the Union Theological Semi- 
nary generally calls forth kindly mention; 
but a bitter comment from a Southern 
Presbyterian paper forms a sharp con- 
trast. It says: 

An incident in connection with the 
commencement exercises of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, is another 
evidence of the wisdom of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church in suspending the 
notorious Dr. Briggs from the ministry. 
He has been sending his daughter, a young 
woman now in her twenty-first year, to 
this institution; and at the late commence- 
ment she received her diploma, formally 
announcing that she is, at last, regardless 
of her sex, a bachelor of divinity. She is 
not yet licensed or ordained, but her 
services will doubtless be in demand in 
due time in some Universalist or Uni- 
tarian church in New England. There 
has never been, we think, in the Presby- 
terian Church, an ordination of a woman 
for the ministry, or an installation in 
charge of one of its congregations. And 
it is befitting that aggressive effort to 
make a change in this respect should come 
from one who is under the ban of Church 
censure of the highest court of the 
Church,”’ 

The writer of this did not desire to be 
fair or just. The comment is simply 
malicious and regardless of truth. He 
had no reason to believe that Miss Briggs 
would seek a Unitarian or Universalist 
pastorate, or any pastorate at all. The 
fact is that she is engaged to teach in an 
institution for preparing women to serve 
as deaconesses and Bible-readers in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a church 
that is quite as conservative about wom- 
en’s preaching as is the Southern Presbyte- 
rian. To attack a man by striking at his 
daughter is an offence against chivalry as 
wellas malicious. We purposely refrain 
from mentioning the name of the paper, 
which we hope will have the grace to be 
ashamed of its offence. It is a too com- 
mon fault in religious polemics.—N. Y. 
Independent. 





-_-- 


A CALIFORNIA HOUSEBOAT. 


A writer in the Independent gives an 
idea of how comfortable and attractive 
floating quarters can be cheaply made. 
In San Francisco the old street-cars, re- 
tired from active service since electricity 
has come into use, have been turned into 
summer homes, small conservatories 
children’s playhouses and fruit-stands 
But one man of an original turn of mind 
did better than this. He bought four of 
these cars at $15 apiece and loaded them 
on a pontoon at the water-front. The 
pontoon is a flathoat, or lighter, and has 
been used in discharging cargoes from 
vessels. Its deck dimensions are 36 by 
54 over all. On this pontoon he firmly 
fastened the cars, minus their running 
gear, so that they became a part of the 
boat. They are so placed and partitioned 
that they make two large and airy rooms, 
18 by 24, with a small room for a bath, 
closet and kitchen. In each of the large 
rooms four double bunks are placed, and 
in the bath-room a cot is kept for the use 
of the servant. Each of the sleeping 
apartments is nicely curtained off by a 
canopy descending from the ceiling. The 
rooms are thoroughly furnished, are 
roomy, and, as the ventilators have not 
been removed, there is always a good 
supply of fresh air. The windows are 
supplied with bright curtains, and the 
arched roofs and end hoods have not been 
removed. Around the outer edge of the 
pontoon there is astout railing of hempen 
netting, and there are davits for a small 
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gasoline excursion launch, and also three 
sets of them for a corresponding number 
of rowboats. The view from either side 
or end of the pontoon, or ark, as it is 
called, is very fine, and the structure is as 
good in its way as an observation car on 
land. This curious boat-honse cost $900 
and is rented for the season, being towed 
to some picturesque cove across the bay. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





solution of 
problems, by 


MANUAL TRAINING. The 
social and industrial 
Charles H. Ham, 

Reform in education must begin with 
woman, for it is from her that man inherits 
his notable traits, and from her that he 
receives the earliest and most enduring 
impressions. In the arms of the mother 
the infant mind rapidly unfolds. It is in 
the cradle, in the nursery and at the fire 
side that the child becomes father to the 
man. 

The regeneration of the race through 
education then must begin with the child 
and be directed by the mother. This 
being the fact, her education becomes 
far more imperative than that of man. 
That the ancients made so little progress 
in moralsis due to the fact of their neglect 
of the education of women. There were 
schouls fur boys in Greece, but none for 
girls. In the middle ages learning was 
confined to the religious orders. In the 
castle and at the tournament woman min- 
istered to man’s pride and vanity; and in 
the peasant’s hut, which was the abode 
equally of poverty and ignorance, she en- 
dured both mental and moral starvation. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Bacon, Swift, 
Addison, Lord Chestertield, Dr. Jolinson 
and Southey treated woman with mingled 
contempt and pity, and yet they were 
familiar with the story of Lucretia, of 
Virginia, and of the Maid of Orleans. But 
Shakespeare, with a sublime genius, por- 
trayed a Cordelia, a Desdemona, an Imo- 
gen and a Queen Catherine. With rare 
prevision of a better future than the age 
he knew, he wrote these glowing lines: 
“Falsehood and cowardice 
Are things that women highly holdin hate.” 

This is the rational age, though not less 
truly chivalrous than that of Arthur and 
his knights; for, as Ruskin well says, ‘‘ The 
buckling on of the knight’s armor by his 
lady’s hand is the type of an eternal truth 
that the soul’s armor is never well set to 
the heart unless a woman’s hand has 
braced it.’”” Woman is to man what the 
poet is to the scientist, what Shakespeare 
was to Newton—the celestial guide. She 
tempts to deeds of heroism and self-sacri- 
fice. She is less selfish than man, because 
a more vivid imagination inspires her 
with a deeper feeling of compassion for 
the misfortunes and follies of the race. 
Her intuitions are truer than those of 
man, her ideals higher, her sense of jus- 
tice finer and of duty stronger. And she 
is our teacher, whether we will or no—our 
teacher from the cradle to the grave. 

c. C. W. 


Boston: 
Paper. 


Some ADVICE. 
1897. 


GOING ABROAD. 
Robert and Linus Luce. 
Price, 50 cts. 

Why, Who, When, Where, How to Travel 
Abroad. How to stay and how to see. 
Facts, financial; advice, literary; person- 
alities. Here is information and advice 
worth many times the cost of the book. 
Let every one resolve, some time or other, 
to visit Europe, Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and the Islands of the Sea. 
Then get ready to go by reading faithfully 
such books as this, prepared by experi- 
enced travellers, and giving such points 
as travellers need to know and often have 
to pay heavily for not knowing. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The chances are that David B. Hill’s 
sneer at political women without hus- 
bands will provoke a retort concerning 
political men without wives. Wolfert’s 
Roost is a glass house.— Boston Herald. 

When the flashlight of a submarine 
camera was burned recently in the Med- 
iterranean, crowds of fish, with their wide- 
Staring eyes, were instantly pictured on 
the sensitive plate. Photographs of sub- 
marine forests are startlingly novel. Sea- 
weed makes an altogether different ap- 
pearance when seen in its natural element 
from that which it presents when seen 
floating on the surface or driven up on 
the beach. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, writing of Queen 
Victoria’s reign in The Review of Reviews, 
pays this acknowledgment to the work of 
women: 

The reign has produced no greater 
novelist than George Eliot. No better in- 
carnation of organizing ability and divine 
tenderness than Florence Nightingale. In 
Mrs. Barrett Browning it has seen the 





greatest female singer since Sappho. In 
political economy it has given us Harriet 
Martineau and Mrs. Fawcett. In the dis- 
tinctively creative gift of inspiring enthu- 
siasm, of compelling conviction, it would 
be difficult to name three men who could 
be compared with Mrs. Butler, Mrs. 
Booth, and Mrs. Besant. 

Cincinnati leads in a reform which all 
other cities should work to bring about. 
Mr. George M. Hammell, a prominent 
member of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate staff, and a woman suffragist, before 
an audience of 300 men in Sinton Hall, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, made a motion that 
the audience, as a body, request the mayor 
to withhold from bill-posters licenses for 
the posting of theatrical show-bills ex- 
hibiting women in costumes and attitudes 
which would not be permitted upon the 
streets. He said thata reward of twenty- 
five dollars is offered for the arrest of 
persons removing or marring such posters, 
which, as an insult to public decency, 
should not be placed upon the boards at 
all. The motion was unanimously adopted 
by a viva voce vote, and the bishop of the 
diocese of S. Ohio, P. E. Church, the 
Right Rev. Boyd Vincent, who had just 
concluded an address advocating a single 
standard of morals for both sexes, affixed 
his signature to the formal report of the 
action. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DAISY’S AFTERNOON TEA. 


Daisy didn’t quite know what to do. 
Mamma had a headache, and wanted to 
lie down, and had just asked her to amuse 
herself a while, and had given her a penny 
to spend at the grocery-store. 

Daisy thought for some time as to how 
she should ‘amuse herself.”” At last she 
said, ‘I will give an afternoon tea.” 

Off Daisy trotted to the grocery-store, 
and with her penny bought a moist, 
sticky lump, twisted up in brown paper; 
and the grocery-man, who was a great 
friend of Daisy’s, when he heard of the 
afternoon tea, gave her a handful of raisins 
besides. 

Then she went home; and Delia, the 
cook, gave her a glass of milk with some 
cookies, and a big yellow banana, 

Then Daisy took her own little table 
and rocking-chair out in the shade under 
the big elm, and set the table nicely with 
a white cloth, which she had begged of 
Delia, and a beautiful bunch of flowers in 
the centre. Then she spread out her re- 
freshments, and sat down to wait for the 
company. 

It was some time before any one came. 
Finally, Daisy saw what she supposed 
was her own Kitty Clover; but it wasn’t. 
It was a strange kitty, so poor and thin, 
and so scared and shy that it was a long 
while before Daisy could coax her near to 
drink some milk: but, when she did drink, 
she seemed to enjoy it so much that 
Daisy was glad her own fat Kitty Clover 
hadn’t come to drink it up herself. 

Just as the kitty was nearing the bot- 
tom of the glass, the arrival of a new 
guest sent her running up the elm-tree as 
fast as she could go. The new guest was 
Prince, just home from a ramble, hot and 
hungry; and he finished the milk with 
two laps of his great tongue, and then ate 
cookies till Daisy called him ‘‘a greedy 
dog,’’ and said he shouldn’t have another 
one. So Prince thought he would takea 
nap under the trees. 

Daisy waited a while longer, and was 
thinking she shouldn’t have any more 
callers, when she saw a weary couple com- 
ing down the road—a man with a hand- 
organ, and a tired, dusty little monkey. 

The man asked Daisy for a drink, so 
she ran in to Delia for more milk and 
cookies; and, while the man was enjoying 
his lunch, the monkey perched on the 
edge of the table, and ate the big banana, 
piece by piece, from Daisy’s hands, Then 
the man played some tunes on the hand- 
organ; and the monkey danced, and did a 
number of pretty tricks. He then po- 
litely lifted his little red cap to Daisy, and 
held out a tiny paw for her to shake. The 
man lifted his cap, also; and they went 
off down the road. 

It was almost night now, so Daisy ate 
the moist, sticky lump and the raisins 
herself. Then she ran in to tell mamma 
about her first afternoon tea, and how de- 
lighted all her guests were. And mamma 





was as much pleased as Daisy.— Bubyland. 





STATE Or Onto, City or TOLEDO, / 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENKY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said tirm will pay the sum of 
OnE Hunprep DoLuAks for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Ha.u’s CATARRU 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


5S. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly onthe blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 
F J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists. 5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











HUMOROUS. 


“You want to marry my daughter? 
What are your prospects?’ “Excellent. 
She has accepted me.’’—N. Y. Journal. 


Greeble—Is that your baby? Crawdon— 
No, sir; the possession is on the other 
side. He is not my baby; I’m his father. 


‘“‘What are pauses?” the teacher asked 
the first class in grammar. ‘Things that 
grow on cats and dogs,’ answered the 
smallest girl. 


First Cyclist—I always get nervous when 
I see a woman crossing the street ahead 
of me. Second Bicyclist—Sodol. They 
have so many pins in their clothes, that if 
a fellow collides with them he is almost 
sure to puncture a tire. 


A country curate, calling on the great 
lady of the village, introduced his newly 
married wife as “a poor thing, madam, 
but mine own;’’ whereupon the lady, 
looking upon the curate severely, replied: 
“Your wife ought to have introduced you 
as a ‘poorer thing, but mine owner.’ ’’— 
Time and the Hour. 


Ethel, who had lately been blest with a 
baby sister, said to her mother one day: 

“*T wish I had a new doll.” 

‘*A new doll?”’ said her mother. ‘‘Why, 
your old doll is as good as ever.”’ 

“Well,” answered the little lady, ‘‘so am 
I just as good as ever; but the angels gave 
you a new baby.”’ 


“T want a hat, but it must be in the 
latest style.” ‘Kindly take a chair, 
madam and wait a few minutes. The 
fashion is just changing.—Fliegende Blut- 
ter. 

‘*Pat,’’ said his reverence, ‘‘I shall be 
very busy this afternoon, and if any one 
calls I do not wish to be disturbed.” ‘All 
right, sor, will I tell them you’re not in? ”’ 
‘No, Pat, that would be a lie.’ ‘An’ 
phat’ll I say, yer riverence?”’ ‘Oh, just 
put them off with an evasive answer!”’ 
At supper time Pat was asked if any one 
had’ called. ‘‘Faix, there did.” ‘‘And 
what did you tell him?” said the priest. 
‘Sure, an’ I give him an evasive answer.” 
‘*How was that?’’ queried his reverence. 
‘He axed me was yer honor in, an’ I sez 
to him, sez I, ‘Was yer gran’mother a 
hoot-owl?’ ”’ 








Wuat Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for 
others it will also do for you. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures all blood diseases. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17a year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in '95.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. ed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opers Sept. 
29th, 1897. 4 our years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 


work, offers eugettes advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_——_ 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros.. 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Dail» 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. q he trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M/. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journa/. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in cairying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which Coamneed them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, yeproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poens from the literary 
—_ of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... It is areal serviceto let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘?z. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unenpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘lhey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JW. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their cmpeety- . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 

)». C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

gestion} before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday. ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who ae learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 











LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” *Lhat Wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen’? “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram 2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Gui_p Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 

The Supernatural 

A_Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 

Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOS, with intro- 

duction by the kev. J] W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 

bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 

The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healin 
showing the effect of the teachings on the pbs sical 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth §1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 

The Journal of a Live Woman 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 

_“*A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 

and Dangers 


’ 
’ 


By James R. Cocker, M D., author of ‘Blind 
— of the Blind” Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth. gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’* “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color. boxed, $2.50 


Maria Pitchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys - 

25 litles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 

lished reputation, and selected for this series with 

great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself 
Cloth Binding New and 
trated Price $1.00 each 
‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 
Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab.ve four Series 


Uniform 
Attractive Dies Illus- 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent. $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. 8S. GaGcr, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N.Y. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ roc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice SToNE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piica, post paid, 50 cents. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [ich. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JouRNAL, | ees wear in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








-_--_- 
BEAUTIFUL VERMONT. 

The Green Mountain State never looked 
greener and more beautiful than it did on 
Saturday evening, June 12, as I ascended 
the Connecticut River valley from Bellows 
Falls to White River Junction, and thence 
went on to Montpelier. Early on Sunday 
morning I was welcomed by a bright- 
faced young man with a carriage, and soon 
found myself in the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, niece of Lucy 
Stone and president of the Vermont Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. That after- 
noon, by invitation, I addressed the young 
men of the Christian Association, assem- 
bled in their beautiful building. Mr. 
Thorp, an energetic young Englishman, 
conducted the services. After several 
spirited hymns, I spoke on ‘*Woman’s 
Equality, a Christian Principle,” showing 
that this was only a logical application 
of Bible precept and example. In the 
evening I addressed the Epworth League 
of Methodist young people, pointing out 
the remarkable change in social usages 
manifested in their own Society and in 
that of Christian Endeavor, both composed 
of evangelical young men and women, 
associated on terms of absolute equality 
and voting freely on all questions of com- 
mon interest—thus, by the practical ex- 
ercise of equal suffrage in their own or- 
ganizations, preparing the way for equal 
political suffrage in the near future. I 
contrasted the growing freedom and in- 
dividuality of young women with the rigid 
social distinctions which prevailed during 
my early manhood, and claimed coéduca- 
tion and coéperation of the sexes, in all 
their forms, as an advance in civilization. 
My remarks at both meetings were weil 
received, and seemed to meet with general 
acceptance. 

On Monday | enjoyed a lovely ride with 
my niece and hostess to Middlesex, where 
the Winooski River, sweeping through a 
romantic rocky gorge, is made to supply 
electric power and light to Montpelier, 


‘Barre, and other adjoining towns. 


Monday afternoon, in the beautiful city 
of Burlington, we were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Miss 
Walker, and other public-spirited citizens. 
The association held four sessions. Its 
proceedings are briefly reported elsewhere. 
The advent of Buffalo Bill lessened the 
attendance, but a lively interest was 
shown by those present. Several new and 
influential workers were enlisted and will 
prove, we hope, efficient helpers. The 
general intelligence, temperance habits, 
and agricultural pursuits of the people of 
Vermont make the State a hopeful field 
for our reform. The absence of: large 
cities, the equality of conditions, the non- 
existence of any considerable organized 
saloon-power, and the preponderance of 
American ideas are hopeful features of 
the situation. Notwithstanding the con- 
servatism always characteristic of com- 
munities which come little into contact 
with the outside world, there is reason to 
hope that the legislature of 1899 will 
extend municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women. } 

Here, too, I looked with interest at the 
handsome church where the eccentric 
Bishop Hopkins sixty years ago intro- 
duced the first organ ever heard in the 
State. The innovation was regarded by 
many as sacrilegious. But the bishop, 
nothing daunted, adorned his organ-pipes 
with the text, inscribed in gilded letters, 
“Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord.” 

On Wednesday, with Miss Laura Moore, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Miss Isabel Walker, 
and Miss Eaton, I enjoyed a charming 
excursion on Lake Champlain, and from 
the piazza! of my kind entertainers saw 
the sun set behind the purple Adirondack 
Mountains, a sight not soon to be forgot- 
ten. I visited the noble campus of the 
University of Vermont, its handsome 
library and new scientific building, and 
enjoyed an unequalled view of lake and 
mountains from its observatory. It was 
doubly interesting to me because it is 
coéducational and affords the daughters 
of Vermont equal opportunities. 

When the beauty and grandeur of Lake 
Champlain, and of the mountains and val- 
leys which lie between it and the Connec- 
ticut River, are more fully known, that 
region will become the summer home of 





thousands. Nowhere in the United States 
are climate, soil, and scenery so happily 
combined. A bracing, delicious air, a 
wealth of verdure, foliage, and flowers, 
magnificent mountains clothed with pri- 
meval forests, romantic valleys and spar- 
kling streams are made accessible by rail- 
roads and steamboats, and are rendered 
doubly attractive by the hospitable and 
kindly residents. To the denizens of hot 
and crowded cities we recommend Ver- 
mont in summer as a veritable ‘‘paradise 
regained,”’ H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


Representatives from Boston, Win- 
chester, Brookline, Hyde Park, Jamaica 
Plain, Dorchester, Sharon, Malden, and 
Wellesley Hills, met at 3 Park Street on 
Wednesday of last week, and sat in spir- 
ited conclave on the vital question of the 
Suffrage Bazar. Miss Turner, who was in 
the chair, brought up the question of a 
general circular setting forth the objects 
of the Bazar, and distribution of tickets 
was also discussed. Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
advocated a general interest in the natural 
object table, and the collection during 
vacation days of sweet grass, Southern 
moss, geodes, minerals, crystals, etc. 
Miss Julia Clarke suggested a bargain 
table for the sale at low rates of second- 
hand articles that might be given when 
people were packing away for the summer. 
For instance, sets of photographs, a half- 
worn opera-glass, and so on. Miss Clarke 
suggested also an outing table containing 
articles for the use of travellers and 
campers. Removable covers for sofa pil- 
lows were mentioned as desirable. Mrs. 
Cheney reported a cordial interest in the 
Bazar among the suffragists in Great 
Barrington, where she had just been. 
Mrs. Helen A, Shaw, of Boston, agreed to 
take the presidency of the doll table. 
She has been promised already a doll’s 
house, and is fertile in ideas for making 
the table a charm to little folks. Miss M. 
A. Molineux and Mrs. Edmund M. 
Haskell are among the officers of the 
Julia Ward Howe table. Mrs. George A. 
O. Ernst is president of the Jamaica Plain 
table. 

Mrs. Caroline Rodman is president of 
the Wellesley Hills table. The first dona- 
tion for the Bazar is an exquisite little 
memorandum pocket, delicately painted 
and mountgd on light-blue satin, sent by 
Philadelphia friends. 


MORE COLORADO NOTES. 





The Anti-Suffrage Association is doing 
its best to exploit the utterances of the 
very few Colorado women who express 
themselves unfavorably in regard to equal 
suffrage. So far as we have seen, out of 
the thousands of womenin Colorado, they 
have as yet found only two who are will- 
ing to say anything against suffrage over 
their own names; and one of those two, 
we are informed by the wife of a promi- 
nent Denver clerygman, is a woman of 
bad character. 

It is noteworthy that the Denver 
papers, whose editors write for a consti- 
tuency well acquainted with the facts, all 
take the other side, and emphatically 
deny that these few ‘‘anti’’ statements 
represent the general opinion of Colorado 
women. 

The paper of largest circulation in Col- 
orado, the Denver News, says in an edi- 
torial of June 13: 


An organization in Albany, N. Y., is 
industriously circulating anti-equal suf- 
frage literature which runs the gauntlet 
between. frothy and trivial editorials from 
New York papers, and solemn and turgid 
lucubrations from New Zealand opponents 
of suffrage. One of the leaflets in the 
last batch of publications sent out is a 
reprint of a letter from Charlotte M. Vaile, 
of Denver, which appeared in the Outlook 
under date of May 8 last. Mrs. Vaile 
says: 

‘As itis evident that much has been said 
in criticism of the article by Priscilla 
Leonard on ‘**‘Woman Suffrage in Col- 
orado,” I feel impelled, as a Colorado 
woman and a representative of many who 
share my views on this subject, to dissent 
from the critics. Barring a few slight 
errors in fact, which did not essentially 
affect the argument, I believe it presented 
truthfully, and in a spirit exceptionally 
fair, the result of the experiment as thus 
far shown in Colorado “It isa mistake 
to suppose that a large majority of the 
women in this State are now enthusiastic 
believers in woman suffrage. I do not 
know one who was opposed to it before 
its adoption—and the number included 
very many intelligent and conscientious 
women, unfortunately for the most part 
silent—who has reversed her judgment 
as to its advisability in the last three 
years; while I know many, who at that 
time favored the movement, who now say 
openly that they regard participation in 
politics as a burdensome and uncongenial 
duty, with no compensating advantage to 
the sex or the State.” 

The News is satisfied that Mrs. Vaile 
misapprehends the feeling of thoughtful 
women in Colorado. We are in truth 
rather surprised that a Denver lady should 
write in such a pessimistic strain at a 
time shown by the date to have been after 
the late election in this city, at which the 
women clearly and successfully exerted 





their influence in behalf of better govern- 
ment. That election was the first time 
since the establishment of equal suffrage 
in this State that women voters were 
given an opportunity to express their 
sentiments in an unmistakable manner, 
and he is surely prejudiced that will deny 
the merit and significance of their achieve- 
ment. It is the universal hope that the 
good beginning made in that election will 
lead to even better and higher and more 
fruitful successes in the future. 

If there are women who favored suffrage 
who now “say openly that they regard 
participation in politics as a burdensome 
and uncongenial duty, with no compensa- 
ting advantage to the sex or the State,”’ the 
question may be asked, ‘“‘Why do they 
say it?” Why should there not be a 
compensating advantage to the State? 
Will it be asserted that the influence of 
women and their votes are not for the 
benefit of the State? Many duties are to 
some extent burdensome and uncongenial, 
but are they to be left undischarged for 
that reason? This republic itself is 
founded on the belief that its citizens in 
return for the freedom it gives them will 
gladly bear their share of the burden in 
maintaining it. The man who withdraws 
into himself and shirks every public duty 
is not a good citizen. If all were like 
him there would soon be no free govern- 
ment. Is Mrs. Vaile ready to assert that 
women are less patriotic and less willing 
to incommode themselves, in order that 
there may be no failure of this nation of 
ours, than are men? 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The strong attempt now being made to 
revive the State regulation of vice for 
England’s army in India, furnishes a 
striking object-lesson on the need of count- 
ing women’s wishes and opinions in the 
conduct of public affairs. 

The British Government forbids all but 
a small percentage of its soldiers to marry, 
on the ground that it would be too expen- 
sive to provide for the wives and children. 
There are over 70,000 unmarried British 
soldiers in India, out of a total of 73,000; 
and the proportion of men permitted to 
marry is decreasing. In 1893-4 (the last 
year for which a report has been issued) 
it was only a little over three per cent. 

The Government not only forbids its 
soldiers to marry, but for a long period 
of years it made regular and systematic 
arrangements to provide them with facili- 
ties for vice. Quarters for fallen women 
were built at government expense close to 
the barracks, transportation was provided 
for them if the troops were moved, and, 
until lately, they were as much a part of 
the Government military establishment as 
the soldiers themselves. 

The native troops are allowed to marry, 
as their wives and children can live upon 
almost nothing. 

The natural consequences of the double 
crime of forbidding men to marry and en- 
couraging them to vice are now seen in 
the health of the British army in India. 
According to an official report, lately 
issued, 511 out of every 1,000 English sol- 
diers are suffering from the maladies due 
to vice, while only 32 in a thousand of the 
native soldiers are similarly aftlicted. 

The Government subjected the women 
to rigorous medical surveillance, but the 
health statistics of the army grew worse 
and worse. The system of State regula- 
tion was also tried in England itself, for 
the benefit of the army and navy, but was 
repealed by an enormous Parliamentary 
majority, after seventeen years’ costly ex- 
perience had proved it a total hygienic 
failure. Parliament also voted that the 
system should be abolished in India; but 
the military authorities there were much 
attached to it, and they quietly disobeyed. 

A few years ago, two American ladies 
travelling in India, Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell, found the objectionable system 
in full force. They went to England and 
reported the facts. Lord Roberts, com- 
mander-in-chief for India, denied them. 
A Parliamentary committee of inquiry 
was appointed; the facts were proved be- 
yond dispute, and Lord Roberts retracted 
and made a public apology to the two 
American ladies. He said he had not 
known what was going on. The authori- 
ties of the British army in India were at 
last forced to obey the will of Parliament. 
As soon as the system of official “regula- 
tion” of vice was stopped, the health 
statistics of the army in India improved. 
After a time, however, they began to 
retrograde again, and are now so bad that 
some reform is urgently called for, and 
the advocates of ‘‘regulation”’ are pressing 
for its re-ntroduction. 

According to a telegram from London, 
published in the daily press in India a 
short time ago, transmitted through 
Reuter’s Agency, Lord Roberts said, in an 
interview with Reuter’s representative, 
that ‘‘it was a great pity that India was 
interfered with by the House of Commons 
in this matter, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary;to preserve the health of the Euro- 
pean soldiers in India.” 

But it did not preserve their health, nor 
even improve it. The Army Sanitary 
Commission last year sent to the British 
War Office a statement in answer to an 
inquiry on that point. This Commission 





is the highest authority known to the War 
Office, and is officially consulted on ques- 
tions of special gravity. It is composed 
of the highest military officers, both mili- 
tant and medical. In their published 
statement they say that the health of the 
army in India is undoubtedly in a very 
unsatisfactory state, but that the remedy 
is not so easy to find. Referring to the 
belief of some persons that the reintro- 
duction of State regulation would accom- 
plish the object, the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission continues: 

Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and 
even after years of unsuccessful results it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained. But there can be no 
question that the outcome was a failure. 
These diseases increased. . . . Statist cal 
returns from the Army Medical Depart- 
ment in the army at home do not show 
any more favorable results during the 
time the Acts were in operation. As a 
matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
per 1,000 has decreased since the Acts 
have been abolished. 

But the blinded partizans of the system 
still cling to the delusion that it can be 
made effective, with some changes. In the 
past, one of its most conspicuously weak 
features, from the medical side, was that 
no attempt was made to exercise com- 
pulsory medical surveillance over the 
men, but only over the women. It is 
manifestly absurd to try to stamp out any 
contagious disease by medical treatment 
limited to one sex. But it was held that 
a compulsory medical examination was 
too great an indignity to be inflicted on a 
man. As Lord Sandhurst said, in re- 
pudiating the suggestion with scorn, he 
meant to treat his men like men, and not 
like brutes. It is now proposed that the 
compulsory medical examination be ex- 
tended to men as well as women; but this 
idea is not likely ever to be carried out. 
We may be pretty sure that it will be 
quietly dropped, and all the weight al- 
lowed to rest on the native women, as 
heretofore; while, as heretofore, the sol- 
diers who have contracted these maladies 
in India will continue to come home and 
marry, and transmit them to their inno- 
cent wives and children. 





THE “WOMEN’S MEMORIAL.” 

This last feature of the case appeals to 
women, and is probably responsible for 
the memorial just addressed to the British 
Government by a small number of women, 
in support of the effort to introduce some 
sort of “‘regulation.’”’ The successful bat- 
tle against this evil system in the past 
was led and largely carried on by women. 
They had the coéperation and the strong 
support of many able men and prominent 
physicians, but it has been the women 
who have felt the most keenly on the 
subject, and who have done most of the 
work. As the London Woman’s Signal 
pointed out a few weeks ago, the opposi- 
tion of women has been so general that 
the advocates of ‘regulation’? make a 
great point of the few utterances from 
women which they have been able to 
secure on their side. The memorial in 
question is by far the most considerable 
of these. In view of the monster peti- 
tions from women that have been repeat- 
edly sent in against ‘‘regulation,’”’ a me- 
morial from 123 women on the wrong side 
is not a cause for inconsolable mourning. 
It is worth noticing that the two most 
prominent English remonstrants against 
woman suffrage are among the signers. 
The text is as follows: 

To the Marquis of Salisbury, K. G., the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, K. G., the Right Hon. 
Lord George Hamilton, M. P., and the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P. 

We desire to express our anxious hope 
that effectual measures will be taken to 
check the spread of contagious diseases 
among our soldiers, especially in India. 

We appreciate and respect the opinions 
of those who, notwithstanding the appall- 
ing statistics to which a competent com- 
mittee, appointed by Government, has 
recently given authority, are opposed to 
us on this subject. We believe that they 
hold, in all sincerity, that the evil of ren- 
dering vice safer and the risk of degrading 
women outweigh all other considerations. 

But, speaking as women, we feel bound 


to protest against these views. We be- | 
lieve not only that preventive measures, if | 


exercised with scrupulous care, do not 
cause any real danger to women, but that 
they constitute a valuable safeguard of 
women’s virtue, and afford a great oppor- 
tunity of escape from a life of vice. 

We feel that it is the duty of the State, 
which, of necessity, collects together large 
numbers of unmarried men in military 
service, to protect them from the conse- 
quences of evils which are, in fact, una- 


voidable in such a community and under | 
such conditions. And with the deepest | 


earnestness we call on the Government to 
do all that can be done to save innocent 
women and children in the present and 


future generations from the terrible re- | 


sults of vices for which they are not re- 
sponsible. 

The memorial is signed by Princess 
Christian, the Duchess of Connaught, and 
the Duchess of Teck: the Duchesses of 
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Bedford, Buckingham and Chandos St. 
Albans, and Montrose; the Marchione: 

of Headfort, Tweeddale, and Zetland; the 
Countess Dowager of Shrewsbury, Susan 
Countess of Malmesbury, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, and the Dowager Countess 
of Airlie; the Countesses of Wharncliffe 
Jersey, Bantry, and Denbigh; Countess 
Stanhope; the Countesses of Arran and 
| Ilchester; Countess Lytton; the Countess 
of Erne; Countess Cowper; the Count- 
esses of Selkirk, Onslow, Latham, and 
Ancaster; Viscountesses Knutsford, Fal. 
mouth, and Portman; Ladies Doroth 
Nevill, Reay, Wenlock, and Ampthill: the 
Dowager Lady Lawrence; Ladies Geor r 
Hamilton, Audrey Buller, Alice Ashley 
Lilian Yorke, Louisa Egerton, Belhaven 
and Stenton, Wantage, Lawrence, Iveage, 
O'Hagan, Methuen, Klythswood, Lyttel. 
ton, and Hillingdon; the Hon. Mrs. Nor. 
man Grosvenor, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Stanhope, the Hon. Mrs. Percy Wynd. 
ham, the Hon. Mrs. James Stuart-Wort. 
ley, and the Hon. Mrs. Peek: Ladies Loch, 
Grenfell, Duckworth, Sutherland, Cun. 
ningham, Jeune, Stewart, M’Iver, Maple, 
and Lubbock; the Lady Mayoress; Ladies 
Grant-Duff, Priestley, Culme-Seymour, 
Broadbent, Thompson, Salmon, and Mus- 
grave: Miss Florence Nightingale; Mes- 
dames Goodenough, John Thynne, Brand- 
reth, Moberly Bell, Thursfield, Humphrey 
Ward, H. M. Stanley, Brown, Arthur 
Robins (Windsor), Walrond (the Charter- 
house), Newton, Vatcher (St. Philip’s Vic. 
arage, Stepney), Dacre Craven (the Vicar- 
age, Great Ormonde Street), Lecky, Wal- 
ter, William Playfair, Bradley (the Dean- 
ery, Westminster), Alfred Morrison, An- 
derson Critchett, J. W. Lowther, E. D. J, 
Wilson, Benyon, Wilton, Phipps, Henry 
Grenfell, Diggle, Earle, Arthur Lewis, 
Frank Gielgund, M’Ewan, Turner, Lynn 
Linton, Crutchley, G. Herbert, Max Dali- 
son, and Theodore Walrond; the Hon, 
Mrs. Reginald Talbot; Drs. Garrett An- 
derson and Mary Scharlieb; and the ma- 
trons or lady superintendents of the Lock, 
Middlesex, London, St. George’s, Magda- 
len, Park, and Westminster Hospitals, the 
Chelsea and St. Marylebone Infirmaries, 
the Westminster Hospital, Nurses’ Home, 
and the Lock Hospital Rescue Home. 

The signatures of Miss Florence Night 
ingale and Mrs. Humphrey Ward are given 
subject to the addition of a request that 
“an independent inquiry be at the same 
time set on foot at the several stations in 
India, as reccmmended by the Governor- 
General of India and Council, in the mili- 
tary despatch to the Secretary of State for 
India, No. 184, dated ‘Simla, Nov. 4, 1896,’ 
appended to the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee.”’ 

The only two women in this list who 
are known in America, and whose names 
carry weight here, because of intelligence 
and character, are Miss Nightingale and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward ; and it is noteworthy 
that they are the only two who signed 
with a qualification. 

It is to be noted, also, that the wording 
of the memorial is extremely vague. It 
really amounts to little more than a re- 
quest that something be done—a wish in 
which all may concur. But the second 
paragraph is evidently aimed at Mrs. 
Josephine Butler and her friends. It 
shows, moreover, that the persons who 
drew up the memorial had wholly failed 
to grasp the arguments of those who op- 
pose “‘regulation.’’ It has been abundantly 
proved that it does not “render vice 
safer,’ but that the illusion of safety to 
which it gives rise increases vice to an 
extent that more than neutralizes any 
benefit derived from the imperfect medical 
supervision. 

There is a cropping out of one of the 
old regulationist fallacies, too, in the dec- 
laration that the proposed measures would 
“afford a great opportunity of escape 
from a life of vice.” The theory was that 
if the women were subjected to compul- 
sory medical examination and sent to the 
hospital, the chaplains would have a good 
chance to talk to them while there. But 
it turned out otherwise. A few quota- 
tions from an official circular will show 
what the system was in practice; and will 
also (in view of Lord Roberts’ recent 
lament over the interference of Parlia- 
ment) cast some light on the question, 
‘‘What measures for preserving the health 
of British soldiers in India were interfered 
with?”’ 
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“REGULATION” IN PRACTICE. 

On June 17, 1886, a ‘Circular Memo- 
| randum’’ was addressed by Major-General 
E. F. Chapman, Quartermaster - General 
in India, to ‘‘General Officers Commanding 





| 


second paragraph that it was written by 
order of General Sir Frederick (now Lord) 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India 
| who “‘desires me to give prominence to 
the following points, which appear to be 
specially deserving of consideration by 
military and medical authorities in every 
command,”’ 

The 9th paragraph of this ‘‘Circular 
Memorandum” indicates the tenor of the 
| whole. This says: 
| In the regimental bazars it is necessary 
to have a sufficient number of women; to 
| take care that they are sufficiently attrac- 
| tive; and to provide them with proper 
houses. 

The women referred to were not wives 
for the British soldiers, but Hindoo girls 


Divisions and Districts.’’ It states in its: 
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who were to be devoted to destruction for 
their s upposed benefit. 

In furtherance of the instructions of the 
‘Circular Memorandum” above quoted, 
the officer commanding the Cheshire regi- 
ment at Solon caused the following appli- 
cation to be sent to the Cantonment Mag- 
jstrate at Umballa: 


2p CHESHIRE REGIMENT. 
Requisition for extra attractive women for 
Regimental Bazar (Soldiers) in accordance 
with Cir. Memo., No. 2la. Office of the Qré 
Mr. General in India, dated Simla 17 June. 
1886. 


Strength No. of 
of N.U. No. of extra 
Station. Officers women women 
and present. now 
Men. required. 
Solon 
9 July, 400 6 6 
1836. 
REMARKS: These women’s fares by Ekkas (2) 


from Umballa to Solon will be paid by the Uheshire 
Regiment on arrival." Please send young and at- 
tractive women, as laid down in Or. Mr. General’s 
Cir., No. 21a, dated Simla, 17, 6, 86. 

In remitting to the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on August 6, 1886, a copy 
of the foregoing requisition, the officer 
commanding the Cheshire regiment 
wrote: 

Some of the women now with the head- 
quarters of the Second Battalion Cheshire 
Regiment are not very attractive, and ap- 
plication has been made to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Umballa, for others, but 
up to date none have arrived; therefore, it 
is presumed a great difficulty exists in 
procuring the class of young women asked 
for. 

The officer commanding the R. Battery, 
Second Brigade, Field Artillery,Jullunder, 
wrote on July 24, 1886: 

There are not enough women, and they 
are not attractive. More and younger 
women are required, and their houses 
should be improved. 

The officer commanding the Connaught 
Rangers at Jullunder, wrote to the Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General on July 0), 1886: 

The Cantonment Magistrate has already 
on more than one occasion been requested 
to obtain a number of younger and more 
attractive women, but with little or no 
success—he will be again appealed to . 
The Major-General commanding should 
invoke the aid of the Local Government 
by instructing the Cantonment Magis- 
trates, whom they appoint, that they give 
all possible aid to commanding officers in 
procuring a sufficient number of young, 
attractive, and healthy women. 

The officer commanding at Jutogh 
wrote to the Assistant Quartermaster- 
General on July 28, 1886: 

I have ordered the number of prosti- 
tutes to be increased to twelve, and have 
given special instructions as to the four 
additional women being young, and of 
attractive appearance. 

Such are some of the measures ‘‘to pre- 
serve the health of the European soldiers 
in India’’ which were “interfered with by 
the House of Commons.”’ 

This demand of British officers for 
young and attractive Indian women led 
to an organized traffic in girls and young 
women, not one whit less bad than that 
depicted by Pundita Ramabai in her re- 
cent narrative of famine experiences. The 
commanding officers were known to au- 
thorize procuresses to go into the villages 
to bring “young girls of hitherto pure 
life’ for the soldiers. In some cases re- 
spectable parents among the poorer Hin- 
doos were terrified into parting with their 
daughters for this purpose. Wherever a 
Government undertakes to provide its 
soldiers with facilities for vice, it soon 
connives at, if it does not actually insti- 
gate, the most tyrannical measures for 
keeping up the supply of women. 

A few Englishwomen, terrified by 
highly-colored accounts of the prevalence 
of disease in the army in India, and pained 
by the dangers to which innocent women 
at home will be exposed when the troops 
return, have signed, most of them igno- 
rantly, a memorial which will strengthen 
the hands of the upholders of this abomi- 
nable system. If they had realized all that 
was involved in it, each of them would be 
ready to hold her hand in the fire, like 
Cranmer. 

The right thing to do would be to let 
as many as possible of the soldiers marry, 
and to encourage the others to virtue in- 
stead of to vice. A steady man is worth 
more than a dissolute one for any kind of 
hard work, soldiering included. When 
Havelock was winning his laurels in India, 
many of his soldiers were religious men 
like himself. They were ridiculed by 
their comrades for their strictness of life, 
and were called in mockery ‘‘Havelock’s 
saints.”” But one night, in the ‘small 
hours, there was an attack by the enemy. 
The men whose duty it was to repel it had 
been carousing till late, and were too drunk 
tu sit their horses. When the officer in 
command was told of it, he exclaimed, 
“Then call out ‘Havelock’s saints’; they 
are always sober!”’ ‘‘Havelock’s saints” 

urned out accordingly and repulsed the 





enemy; and next day the laugh was on 
their side. 

It is most short-sighted economy to 
prohibit the marriage of soldiers as too 
costly, and to establish instead an elabo- 
rate system of polyandry, ruinous alike 
to health and to character. Meanwhile, 
let us remember that insidious efforts are 
constantly being made to _ introduce 
“regulation’’ in this country, and that 
some opponents of equal suffrage object 
to it openly and avowedly on the ground 
that it would make such legislation 
impossible. 





-_--— 





NATIONAL W. 8S. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held its last meeting 
for the season at 75 Hancock Street. The 
following officers were elected: 

President—Salome Merritt, M. D. 

Vice-presidents—Sarah A. P. Dicker- 
man, Sarah A. Rand. 

Secretary— Lavina A. Hatch. 

Assistant Secretary—Charlotte Lobdell. 

Treasurer—Annie M. Mahony. 

Auditor—Agnes G. Parritt. 

It was voted to have no table at the 
Fair of the Massachusetts State Association 
next winter, but to donate a sum of money 
from the treasury instead. 


-_-——-— 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Dr. Ida A. Kellar, formerly professor of 
botany at Bryn Mawr, now teacher of 
chemistry in the Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, is about to publish a monograph 
on the “plants grown within a circuit of 
100 miles around Philadelphia,’ which 
indicates a remarkable undertaking for 
one person to perform, since the circuit 
covers a district of nearly 30,000 square 
miles. The pamphlet aims to be a com- 
plete catalogue. Dr. Kellar took her 
degree at Zurich in 1890, having previous- 
ly studied at Leipsic, after studying in the 
Department of Biology in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Jessie Frances Smith, of North 
Grafton, a graduate of Vassar College, 
class of ’80, for some years the “‘lady prin- 
cipal’ of the Connecticut Literary Insti- 
tution at Suffield, was one of the ten Bar- 
nard graduates who received from Colum- 
bia University of New York City, at its 
recent Commencement, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave an ad- 
dress at the regular weekly meeting of the 
Methodist ministers of Boston, on last 
Monday. She spoke of the Greek situa- 
tion, and more especially of the sufferings 
of the Cretans, for whom she made an ap- 
peal. Mrs. Palmer gave the address at 
the meeting of the Lasell alumnez. 

President Mead of Mt. Holyoke College, 
and Miss Cowles, the professor in geology 
and mineralogy, will go to the Sandwich 
Islands for the summer, the latter intend- 
ing to study the geological formations for 
the next year’s work, and she will also 
stop at Yellowstone Park on her return, 
for the purpose of study. 

At the recent Commencement exercises 
of the Emma Willard School in Troy, N. 
Y., Mrs. Russell Sage, who made an ad- 
dress to the young women students, was 
presented, on behalf of the Emma Willard 
Association, with a magnificent diamond 
badge, surrounded with the torch of Wis- 
dom, tied with a true-lover’s knot of pink 
enamel, on which was engraved in gold 
letters, ‘‘Fama Semper Vivat,’’ the motto 
of the association, and the dates ‘*1821 and 
1891." The presentation address was 
printed on white satin, in beautifully 
illustrated text, and bound in rose-colored 
seal leather. 

Mrs. Nellie Sawyer Kedzie, who is soon 
to go to Peoria, Ill., as professor of house- 
hold economy and hygiene in the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, leaves a similar 
chair in the Agricultural College of Kan- 
sas. Mrs. Kedzie graduated from the 
Kansas college in 1876, and after four 
years of teaching she was married, in 
1881, to Robert F. Kedzie, professor of 
mathematics in the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College. After his death, in 1882, 
she returned to Kansas, and was employed 
by her Alma Mater in the capacity she 
fills to-day. The Bradley Institute, to 
which Mrs. Kedzie has been called, was 
founded by Lydia Bradley, of Peoria. It 
is liberally endowed, and when its founder 
passes away, it will come into possession 
of nearly $3,000,000. The institute is wide 
in its scope. 

Miss Barbara L. Buchanan, a former 
graduate student at Cornell University, 
will next year have charge of the Latin 
and Greek department in the Huguenot 
College, Cape Colony, South Africa. 

A committee of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, under the supervision of 
Miss Mary H. Rollins, has just completed 
a Bibliography of the Higher Education of 
Women which the Boston Public Library 
has issued. Over 1,300 titles are included, 
in spite of the small attention hitherto 
paid to the subject. The work is well 
done, and copies are for sale at the Public 
Library and its branches. F. M. A. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, JUNE 22, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

While our organizers are at work all 
over the State, holding meetings and doing 
their best to bring out a good vote at the 
school elections in August, there is one 
duty that must not be forgotten, in con- 
nection with the summercampaign. It is 
of the utmost importance that steps 
should be taken, to see that the number 
of women thus voting is recorded. In 
every county there should be an accurate 
statement of the results of the election, so 
that next winter, when the bill proposing 
to. deprive women of school suffrage is 
pressed in the Legislature, we may be 
able to present the figures and thus prove 
that a large number of women do prize 
the privilege they now enjoy. It would 
be well if arrangements could be made to 
have reports sent to the presidents of 
each county from every school district in 
the county; thus a mass of valuable statis- 
tics could be secured. In 1880, when the 
act was passed which gave to women the 
right which they now enjoy, the school 
elections were scattered over the year, the 
first occuring in March, and others taking 
place almost every week up to the general 
election in November; in Long Island 
City, the choice of school officers being 
made on that day. The bill giving women 
the right to vote at these meetings was 
signed in February, and it seemed to us 
having the matter in charge (I was at that 
time president uf the State) as if an over- 
whelming responsibility had come upon 
us. In the first place it became our duty 
to let the women know that they possessed 
this new privilege, and to do this was no 
easy matter; the papers said very little 
about it, and, although a campaign was 
arranged at once, yet at many points, even 
late in the summer, people were in abso- 
lute ignorance of the new law. In very 
many cases it was difficult to convince 
officials that the requisites for voting 
were the same for men and women, and 
at more than one place I found that up to 
that time it had been the custom to allow 
all the men to vote at school meetings as 
at the general election. I have in memory 
now a scene which took place at a small 
village in Washington County, where the 
school trustees interrupted my statement 
as to the requisites for voting, by insist- 
ing that they were different for men and 
women, that all men had the right of suf- 
frage at school meetings, while only 
women having children at school, or tax- 
able property, possessed the privilege. I 
called for a copy of the law, and even after 
I had read,it to them, they were so sur- 
prized that they could hardly believe the 
evidence before them. At that time, in 
order to ascertain the number of women 
voting at theschool meetings, acircular was 
mailed to the clerk of each county, asking 
him to send to our headquarters a report 
of the figures; these were printed in the 
papers from week to week as elections 
occurred, thus keeping the subject con- 


‘stantly before the people, and helping to 


call out votes in other districts where the 
elections came later. Of course now that 
the meetings are all on the same day, the 
second Tuesday in August, the same 
effects cannot be produced by reports, but 
similar measures can be taken to collect 
the figures, and it is to be hoped that all 
county presidents will be awake to the 
importance of action in this matter. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, one of our most 
capable organizers, has arranged a conven- 
tion of the Queens County Political Equal- 
ity Clubs, which is to take place at Queens 
to-day. Mrs. Craigie, who is the president, 
will preside. Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, Mrs. Scrimgeour, 
and other well-known women are to be 
present, and there will be reports from 
the various local clubs, addresses by sev- 
eral ministers, and the reading of prize 
essays On woman suffrage by Brooklyn 
public school children. 

The morning papers yesterday an- 
nounced the death of Miss Juliet Corson, 
and one of the prominent figures of 
our city has thus passed from sight. Miss 
Corson was born in Roxbury, Mass., fifty- 


five years ago, and when a child came to 
reside with relatives in New York. For 
some time after her entrance on a literary 
career she was a contributor to many 
leading magazines, and later accepted a 
place on the staff of the Natienal Quar- 
terly Review. After a time she became 
interested in cookery, and finally estab- 
lished here a cooking school for women, 
besides publishing much on the subject. 
During the great railroad strikes of 1877 
she acquired a wide reputation by the 
little pamphlet entitled ‘Fifteen cent din- 
ners,’ of which fifty thousand copies 
were distributed by herself and her 
friends. Later she started cooking schools 
in many other cities, and was for years an 
authority on all subjects connected with 
the preparing of meals, being consulted 
not only by fashionable women, but by 
physicians who desired to prescribe a 
particular diet for patients, and also by 
men going on hunting or fishing trips. 
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Miss Corson was most generous with her 
money, and in giving her services to any 
charitable institution. She was, of course, 
a firm believer in woman suffrage, and 
was often present at our meetings. Her 
health failed several years ago, and she 
was a great sufferer; an operation was 
attempted for her relief, but she never 
rallied from the effects. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘The Queen of Humanity,” is the title 
given Miss Clara Barton by Senator Thurs- 
ton, at a recent meeting to help the Greek 
Red Cross Society. 

The French Academy has awarded a 
prize of 150 francs to Mme. Therez Ben- 
zon, a well-known French novelist, for her 
work entitled ‘‘Les Americaines chez 
Elles.”’ 

A memorial statue of Sarah Siddons, 
the great actress, has been unveiled on Pad- 
dington green, near to the cemetery where 
her body was buried sixty-six years ago. 
Mrs. Siddons is represented as seated, and 
clad in classic robes. 

A woman’s settlement for social and be- 
nevolent work has been founded in the 
Isle of Dogs, in the South Seas, by Miss 
Barry, who is a sister of Bishop Barry. 

The trustees of the Georgia State Uni- 
versity have voted against the admission 
of women, contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the chancellor. They hold that 
the State Legislature is the proper author- 
ity to decide such a matter. 

The Living Age, for all its fifty-three 
years of life, was never fresher, more vig- 
orous or more valuable than now. Timely 
and able articles on the leading questions 
of the day, papers of interest and value, 
biographical, historical and scientific, are 
always to be found within its pages. $6.00 
ayear. Living Age Co., Boston. 

The members of the Woman’s Circle of 
the First Baptist Church of Indianapolis, 
Ind., removed their hats and bonnets at 
the service on a recent Sunday, and pro- 
pose to do so hereafter, thereby adding to 
the comfort of themselves and others. 
The Circle has 125 members, including 
some of the leading women of the city, 
and so much favorable comment has been 
made that it seems likely that others will 
follow their example, and “‘sit uncovered 
in the church.’’ The pastor, Dr. Ellison, 
approves of the new departure. 

The Corn Belt Association recently met 
at Correctionville, lowa. A banquet was 
served by the ladies of the two Political 
Equality Clubs of the town. A neat, taste- 
ful program, containing menu and toasts, 
was presented to the guests, and at the 
bottom of the last page occurred the an- 
nouncement: “This Banquet is Served by 
the Ladies of the Political Equality Clubs 
of Correctionville, lowa. If these refresh- 
ments meet with your approval, kindly 
lend your influence that the women of 
lowa may have the ballot.’ 

In his sermon on Memorial Day, Rev. 
Dr. Dick, of Lowell, Mass., urged the pro- 
priety of a movement to build a national 
monument in the city of Washington, 
D. C., to the Loyal Women of the United 
States during the War of the Rebellion. 
His enthusiasm made a deep impression 
on his hearers, and since Memorial Day 
many representative men have expressed 
themselves to Dr. Dick in favor of such 
movement, and Ladd and Whitney Post 
185, G. A. R., Lowell, has manifested great 
interest. Dr. Dick has formulated a plan 
for a national association to raise a fund 
and to determine the character of the 
monument, 

At Wellesley College, June 22, the Com- 
mencement Exercises were unusually in- 
teresting. The chapel was filled to over- 
flowing with friends and invited ‘guests. 
After an address by Prof. Calvin Thomas, 
of Columbia College, the degree of A. M. 
was conferred by President Julia Irvine 
upon four graduates; that of A. B. upon 
142 candidates; three received a diploma 
in music, and four took certificates of 
proficiency in special studies. As the 
newly made ‘masters’ and ‘bachelors’ 
went back to their places, the College Glee 
Club sang “Soft and Low,” and the bene- 
diction was followed by a Festival March 
as the academic procession passed slowly 
from the chapel. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Jo JAROMocccccccccce coves --General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, JUNE 28—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 
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The New South 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 


FURS. 


Insurance 


and Storage 
OF FURS. 


* 
Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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Ladies who are purchasing. . . 
“COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will be greatly pleased with the stock 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE. 

THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


Ey GEORGE A. 0. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo, Cloth. 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


ON THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Fashionable women in luxurious homes, 

With men to feed them, clothe them, pay 
their bills, 

Bow, doff the hat and fetch the handker- 
chief; 

Hostess or guest, and always so supplied 

With graceful deference and courtesy ; 

Surrounded by their servants, horses, dogs— 

These tell us they have all the rights they 
want. 


Successful women who have won their way 

Alone, with strength of their unaided arm, 

Or helped by friends, or softly climbing up 

By the sweet aid of ‘‘woman’s influence.” 

Successful any way, and caring naught 

For any other woman's unsuccess, 

These tell us they have all the rights they 
want. 


Religious women of the feebler sort, 

Not the religion of a righteous world, 

A free, enlightened, upward-reaching world, 

But the religion that considers life 

As something to back out of! Whose ideal 

Is to renounce, submit, and sacrifice, 

Counting on being patted on the head, 

And given a high chair when they get to 
heaven. 

These tell us they have all the rights they 
want. 


Ignorant women—college-bred sometimes— 

But ignorant of life’s realities 

And principles of righteous government, 

And how the privileges they enjoy 

Were won with blood and tears by those 
before. 

Those they condemn, whose ways they now 
oppose ; 

Saying, ‘‘Why not let well enough alone? 

Our world is very pleasant as it is’’— 

These tell us they have all the rights they 
want. 


And selfish women—pigs in petticoats— 

Rich, poor, wise, unwise, top or bottom 
round, 

But all sublimely innocent of thought, 

And guiltless of ambition, save the one 

Deep, voiceless aspiration—to be fed! 

These have no use for rights or duties more. 

Duties to-day are more than they can meet, 

And law ensures their right to clothes and 
food. 

These tell us they have all the rights they 
want. 


And, more’s the pity, some good women too; 

Good conscientious women, with ideas ; 

Who think—or think they think—that wom- 
an’s cause 

Is best advanced by letting it alone; 

That she somehow is not a human thing, 

And pot to be helped on by human means, 

Just added to humanity—an ‘‘L’’-- 

A wing, a branch, an extra, not mankind. 

These tell us they have all the rights they 


want. 

And out of these has come a monstrous 
thing, 

A strange down-sucking whirlpool of dis- 
grace, 


Women uniting against womanhood, 

And using that great name to hide their sin! 

Vain are their words as that old king’s com- 
mand 

Who set his will against the rising tide. 

But who shall measure the historic shame 

Of these poor traitors—traitors are they all— 

To great Democracy and Womanhood! 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 





BY MARY BRADLEY. 





“Oh! is it all of life,’’ she cried, 
“This daily grind for daily bread? 
This craving after things denied, 

This pain of griefs uncomforted ? 
Must one who dreams of soaring wings 
Forever dwell with creeping things ;”’ 


Her feet, in their impatient tread, 
Brown, withered leaves tossed to and fro, 
Till in the path a worm, half dead, 
She saw,—or she believed it so. 
“A fellow-creature!"’ scornfully 
She murmured. ‘Die in peace, for me.”’ 


And gently pushing it aside, 

She laid it on a mossy bed; 
Where if it lived, or if it died, 

She cared not. But when time had sped, 
And woodland paths were sweet with May, 
She trod once more that sheltered way. 


Lo! where a scarlet blossom grew 
To catch the sun, a lovely thing, 
Whose wings were streaked with gold and 
blue, 
In delicate puise was hovering. 
And—with a flash of memory— 


"9 


‘Well met, my fellow-worm!”’ cried she. 


“God found you lost, and like to die,— 
He bade me set you safe apart; 
And now, O beautiful butterfly! 
You preach a lesson to my heart. 
‘Trust Him who knows it best, you say, 
To meet your need in his own way.’”’ 
—S 8S. Times. 





CYNTHIA’S TEA-MAN. 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 


BY LUCY C, 


LILLIE, 


Miss Jeffer opened the door of the 
kitchen, where Cynthia was washing the 
dishes, and took her hood down from a 
peg on the wall. 

“I’m goin’ across lots to Sam Boucher’s 
cider-mill, Cynthy,”’ she remarked, as she 
tied the strings under a resvlute chin, 
“and I want you to look out for the tea- 


man. It’s hisday. He may be along any 
minute. Get a half-pound tea’’—Miss 
Jerrer, like most of the people in Beckett's 
Hollow, spent no time on prepositions— 
“and a pound coffee. It'll be fifty-nine 
cents — there ‘tis. Don’t let him go 
by!’ 

Cynthia turned her blue eyes around at 
her aunt with a little wonderment in 
them; but, although she had been only 
one week in the Hollow, she had learned 
to ask as few questions as possible over 
orders given her. Not that her aunt 
could be unkind to any living creature, 
but she had her own prejudices about 
things which, as she said, she did not 
hold with, and one of these was that 
young people should do as they were told 
without asking unnecessary questions. So 
Cynthia only said, ‘‘Yes, aunt,’’ took the 
silver in her apron and laid it on the 
dresser, while Miss Jerrer went on her 
way through her own orchards, and across 
lots to the mill. 

It was a mild day for the season. The 
farmlands and meadows, brown and ruddy 
in spots, lay with the stillness of spring- 
time about them. Tall, bare branches 
were clearly defined, shining with pictur- 
esque undulations where the birds of last 
summer had built their nests; and the 
road from Beckett's Village to the Hollow 
wound white and clear as a ribbon be- 
tween the hedges tangled with clematis 
and bare sumach stalks. Here and there 
some loiterer in the way of artichoke 
blossom showed boldly yellow under the 
first November sky, and more than once 
on her short journey Miss Jerrer paused 
to pick a stalk of catnip or motherwort, 
still springing green, though its blossom 
had faded days ago. 

The brooding silence of this lonely 
region was rarely disturbed except by the 
distant sound of a sportsman’s gun. Even 
on the roadway there were few pedes- 
trians, and only now and then the sound 
of wheels. Cynthia had at first been ap- 
palled and chilled by the quiet of the 
country, but now she was beginning to 
vibrate in response to the peaceful land- 
scape with its few diversities—its changes 
only those of the wind and sky. 

The kitchen where she was working 
had one small window between the dresser 
and the stove, which framed a picture 
Cynthia loved to watch, even when it 
rained, On one side were the orchards 
and lots which made part of her aunt’s 
journey to the mill; at the other, the 
winding, hilly road which led past a small 
farm, liberally stocked, and showing 
pretty bends and curves in its meadow 
lands and garden, losing itself, so far as 
this picture window of Cynthia’s was 
concerned, in the wide horizon of a sky 
which she had already studied at sunrise 
more than once. 

Cynthia had very little book-learning, 
but Nature revealed herself to the girl in 
a hundred ways unknown to many schol- 
ars; and already this sense of companion- 
ship with the country had begun to recon- 
cile her to the dullness of life in the white 
cottage, where the only object in life was 
the daily setting forth of the table and 
clearing the meal away, sweeping and 
cleaning the rooms, darning, mending, 
patching, bringing out the two lamps 
trimmed and lighted at dark, and going 
to bed at nine o’clock to the minute, after 
making sure the pail for the milkman 
was duly set forth on the front stoop and 
well covered. 

So far not even a visitor had appeared 
at the cottage, although Miss Jerrer was 
by no means unsociable; but it was a 
“busy time round,’’ Cynthia had heard 
her say, and when, as was their custom, 
they sat in the late afternoon at the sit- 
ting-room windows sewing, Miss Jerrer 
would comment on passers-by, wondering 
how this, that and the other might be 
faring with them; but they were all mere 
figures and names to the girl, not like 
real people—she had never been spoken 
to or addressed by any one but her aunt— 
and now it was rather interesting to think 
she was to see and speak to the ‘‘tea-man,”’ 
whoever he might be. 

A fish-vender had gone by earlier in the 
day, and Cynthia had watched her aunt 
go to the front window and call out ina 
loud tone, ‘‘No, no—not to-day;’’ then 
returning to watch his progress up the 
road from the little window by the kitchen 
stove, she said reflectively: 

“Guess George Bason’s doin’ better 
this year—looks kind of spruced up.” 

So Cynthia concluded George Bason, 
like Kezia Hotchkiss and Het Bunce, of 
whom her aunt spoke so familiarly—was 
a family friend; and, as she waited for the 
tea-man, she wondered why her aunt did 
not speak of him by name. A comical 
idea occurred to the girl as she stood in 
her own little window. She would try to 
ask him his name—and keep it all to her- 
self! So, when others spoke of their 
friends, she would regard the tea-man as 
hers! 

A shrill sound interrupted her reverie— 
something between a whoop and a flute- 
like whistle—and Cynthia, darting to the 





parlor window, saw a trim wagon at the 





door. A young man of twenty-eight or so 
sprang lightly to the ground, tossing the 
reins on the horse’s back. The name and 
address of the “Great South Company” 
was painted in blue letters on the yellow 
side of the wagon. Cynthia flew into the 
kitchen for her money, and presently, 
trembling with anxiety lest the purchase 
should not be all right, ran out to the 
gate while the young man was fumbling 
among his packages and china ornaments. 
He turned round suddenly as he began 
cheerily: 

“Well, Miss Jerrer—”’ 

Then he stopped short, for instead of 
Miss Jerrer's severe elderly face and bony 
figure, there stood a girl of seventeen 
with golden hair straggling about her 
peach-bloom cheeks and snowy throat. 

“If you please,” said Cynthia, ‘half a 
pound of tea and a pound of coffee.” 

She held out the money. 

“For Miss Jerrer?’’ asked the young 
fellow pleasantly. 

‘*Yes, sir.”’ 

Cynthia had time to observe his kind, 
bright eyes and trim appearance while he 
turned over bundles to get what she 
wanted. 

“Do you want tickets or china?’ he 
asked after a while, looking up from the 
back of the wagon. 

Cynthia stepped out into the road. She 
could not imagine what he meant. 

‘*What, sir?’’ 

‘*Tickets or china,’ he said in his pleas- 
ant, cheery voice. 

“A ticket to China?” gasped Cynthia. 

The tea-man dropped the package he 
held and laughed. 

“Oh, my dear,child, excuse me!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘* Well, well! You didn’t 
know, perhaps, we give two tickets with 
a pound of tea, or chinaware.”’ 

‘*No—how nice!”’ 

He displayed quite an assortment to 
Cynthia’s delighted gaze. She was de- 
ciding on a plate, when he said: 

**You’re new here, I guess?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ assented Cynthia. ‘I’m 
Miss Jerrer’s niece.’’ She looked at the 
kind face turned toward her and added, 
‘*T used to live in Michigan.” 

“Sure!”’ exclaimed the tea-man. 

‘*Why, of course,’ laughed the girl, to 
whom Beckett and Company’s vernacular 
was rather puzzling at times. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t I be sure?”’ 

Again this extraordinary young man 
laughed outright. 

‘Well, I declare, miss—”’ 

He paused, and the girl, seizing her 
opportunity, said: 

“Cynthia Jaye’s my name.”’ She blushed 
rosy red, but took courage to add, “If 
you don’t mind, what’s yours?” 

“David Birch,’’ was the prompt reply. 
“Now we’re introduced, eh?”” And again 
the pair enjoyed a laugh. 

“Well, I guess it’s about time to take 
your china, Miss Jaye,”’ he said presently. 
“P’r’aps tickets are best. I think she’s 
saving up for a set.”’ 

Then David Birch explained the modus 
operandi of the tea companies in “giving 
away” china with their sales. 

‘“‘Why, how nice!’ said Cynthia. Then, 
with a wistful look up the hilly road be- 
tween brown and green border-lands, she 
added, ‘“‘What a grand time you must 
have riding all the time, and the country 
is so beautiful!” 

“Think so?” said Birch. ‘Well, now, 
there be times when it’s hard work—rainy 
weather, you know. But it was more 
because I do like the country I took to it. 
I tell you what, there’s more learned in 
the way a chipmunk runs on a stone wall, 
or a maple tree turns red and yellow, than 
half the people shut up in houses ever 
find out. Why, there’s times I have to 
just stop and look, I tell ye!” 

Birch leaned his elbows on the tail- 
board of his wagon while he and Cynthia 
looked out through the enclosure to the 
picture framed by the other end. A 
quick flight of birds across the pale blue 
sky startled them. 

“Well, I guess I must be going, 
Birch, regretfully. 

“Oh, must you?” said Cynthia. 

She wished so much that she could ask 
him when he would come again, and, as 
if he read her thoughts, he observed: 

“I'll be round this day two weeks.” 
He sprang into his seat, caught up the 
reins, and smilingly repeated, ‘‘This day 
two weeks, Miss Jaye.”’ 

‘All right,”’ said Cynthia, holding her 
bundles tightly and looking at him with 
wistful eyes. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

She felt curiously exhilarated by this 
little experience, and during the time 
which passed before her aunt’s return the 
girl’s gentle mind was occupied by 
thoughts of her ‘‘tea-man,” as she called 
him—his interesting life, what he had 
said about the chipmunks and the maple 
trees, and so on. 

During the next few days Cynthia’s 
studies of the changeful country under 
the November sky increased in interest; 
and if she was unusually silent, there was 
no touch of sullenness, and Miss Jerrer 
could complain of nothing in the girl ex- 
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cept that she was ‘‘quieter’n must of ‘em 
are.”’ ' 

It rather pleased Miss Jerrer that 
when, at meeting, her niece was seen for 
the first time by the congregation, there 
was so much sweet composure in the way 
the girl conducted herself. Kezia Hotch 
kiss, a veteran widow who lived in her 
own house and drew a pension, was Miss 
Jerrer’s foil as a rule in all social matters, 
and Kezia could not but approve of this 
fair-haired, modest girl, who, if she had 
very little to say, certainly, as Kezia 
owned, ‘looked no fool.” 

Invitations to tea in the neighborhood 
were given and accepted, and every time 
Cynthia had a fluttering hope that her 
tea-man might be of the company; but his 
trim figure, bright eyes and bronzed face 
were never to be seen, so she came to 
fancy him journeying endlessly over that 
quiet country, on the alert for every bit of 
blue sky or every color of the sunset back 
of the road they called the ‘“‘Ridge.”’ 

Cynthia had not the vaguest idea that 
she had been building up aromance which 
reality might shatter, when she found her- 
self the Tuesday fortnight eagerly waiting 
for Birch’s whistle and the sight of the 
yellow-covered wagon. It sounded at 
last. Miss Jerrer was in the kitchen 
sweetening her cider, and Cynthia with a 
trembling hand received money for the 
coffee—no tea this time; but what did she 
care? The purchase meant nothing now. 

“Why, how d’ye do, Miss Jaye?” said 
Birch, as brightly as ever. ‘What this 
time?” 

‘Oh — coffee,”’ 
dimpling smile. 

And then, when the package was de- 
livered, the two young people gazed at 
each other for a moment in one of those 
silences that can mean more than words. 

“Have you been well?”’ asked Birch, a 
trifle awkwardly. 

“Yes, sir. Have you had a nice time 
riding round?” inquired Cynthia, rubbing 
one finger slowly up and down the tail- 
board of the showy wagon. 

“Why, yes,’ answered Birch, ‘‘except 
when it rained.”’ 

“Oh, I thought of you that dreadful 
Thursday night,”’ said the girl, compas- 
sionately. ‘‘l wondered where you were 
when it thundered so. Do you remember?” 

A slow, happy smile crept over David’s 
face as he listened. 

“IT want to know?’’ he said, with a 
queer note in his voice that set Cynthia’s 
heart beating a trifle faster. 

“Yes; were you out in it?” 

“TI was—on a stretch of road as bare as 
ever you see, between Forkhill and Dews- 
bury. Nota critter in sight, or so much 
as a barn; I was wet through.” 

“Just think of it!’ purred Cynthia. 
“Did you take cold?” 

“Well, no. You see this open-air life 
keeps you sorter well.” 

There was a pause, and David, shy for 
the first time in his life, said slowly: 

“Guess I was thinking of you, Miss 
Jaye—more’n once. There’s a small girl 
at my sister’s has eyes uncommon like 
yours.”’ 

The eyes in guestion were fixed on 
David’s honest brown face. 

‘Has she? How old is she?” 

*** Bout fifteen.” 

“Oh!’ Cynthia felt a twinge of dis- 
appointment. “Quite grown up, then?”’ 

Birch laughed. 

“I'd like my sister Susan to hear you 
say that! Oh, no—they don’t like to call 
it so—”’ 

“Cynthy?” called a sharp voice. 

The gir] started out of dream-land. 

“Well, good-by,” said David, springing 
into his wagon. 

‘Put that coffee down, and get me some 
more raisins for this cider,’ said Miss 
Jerrer, when she returned. “I declare, 
Mis’ Boucher let this work too long. I 
can’t keep it sweet. And if she thinks 
I'm going to encourage hard cider in a 
prohibition town, she’s about as mistaken 
as she ever was—and that’s sayin’ a good 
deal for Mari Boucher.” 

The fortnight passed as the previous 
one had for Cynthia, whose pulses stirred 
quickly when the sky lowered and the 
rains drenched the country. She thought 
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of the bare road between Forkhill and | 


Dewsbury, and wondered if “he” 
driving over it. 

When the last days of November turned 
into a glorious Indian summer, her heart 
revelled. She could have laughed aloud 
on finding a new crop of rose-leaves on 
the bushes in her aunt’s garden, which a 


week before had shown only bare 
branches. The chrysanthemums were 
glorious. Cynthia wondered if the peo- 


ple along his route ever gave him any. 
She anxiously watched one brilliant bush 
near the kitchen, and she determined he 
should have a bouquet from her the next 
time. 

The walk she took once or twice on 
baking-days to Kezia Hotchkiss’ for yeast 
emptin’s was fraught with new delights, 
for it was in that direction he drove after 
leaving her, and it was from that hilltop 
she could see the sweep of sky which 
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flamed with the wintry sunsets, and drifted 
across what she used to call, in her fancej. 
ful way, the “sky world,” in colors that 
were the poetry, the music of Cynthia's 
uplearned life. 

How she would like to be riding along 
with *him.’’ watching these splendors of 
nature! How much they could say to 
each other, the girl used to think, about 
even the barest of the roadside trees or 
the gayest of the various-colored fields! 

Stranger things are happening every 
day than for a girl of seventeen to divine 
a bond between a stranger and herself— 
to realize the ‘‘electric chain,’ and without 
knowing it to fall into love—and Paradise! 
And this is, of course, what happened to 
Cynthia in the weeks of that autumn and 
winter, while all the time Miss Jerrer was 
congratulating herself that Cynthia took 
no interest in young men-the spinster 
being opposed to them on principle, con- 
sidering their evil ways and their words 
‘false as their seeming.” 

Many a discourse on the subject did 
Cynthia listen to, but with the sublime 
unconsciousness that the text could in any 
way apply to David Birch, whom she saw 
and talked to regularly on the days by 
which she ‘counted her time.’”’ Had the 
girl read that sweetest of all love sonnets, 
ignorant as she was, she would have 
understood it all, and could have as well 
said, ‘I count my times by times when | 
see you,”’ as ever Shakespeare to his un- 
known love! 

When the days had shrunk so that the 
lamps were trimmed and lighted by five 
o’clock, Cynthia knew that somewhere 
over the darkling country her tea-man 
must be driving under the stars that were 
so beautiful in the winter sky, and would 
steal out upon the kitchen porch to look 
up at the glittering heavens, wondering 
if ‘‘he’’ had the same ideas she had as to 
how the stars grouped themselves. Not 
a notion had she of the science taught 
concerning any of these things she loved, 
but she could trace what she called “fig. 
ures,’”’ and liked the way the Great Bear 
dipped down, and the evening star held 
glorious supremacy—‘“‘like a diamond,” 
she called it to herself. 

“Be ye moonstruck, child?”’ her aunt 
called out sharply, one crisp, cold night, 
as she found Cynthia in the little porch 
with uplifted eyes. 

That day she and David had talked in 
their homely fashion about the winter 
nights; and while he admitted he liked to 
get indoors as early as possible such cold 
spells, he had entered thoroughly into 
her sentiments, and agreed to look out 
for the ‘‘diamond” star that very evening. 

‘* Moonstruck!”’ laughed Cynthia, gay- 
ly, coming back to earth. ‘No, aunt, I 
guess not. I’m cold, though.” 

And she danced back into the little 
kitchen and warmed her slim hands by 
the fire, while her pink cheeks glowed. 

“That girl o’ Jane’s the queerest!” 
Miss Jerrer remarked to Mrs. Boucher the 
next day, ‘She don’t care fora mortal 
thing like other girls, for all she’s as 
smart as a trivet round the house, and as 
good-tempered. As for young men, I vow 
I b’lieve she’d sit all through meetin’ and 
never know a male man was in the place! 
I’m glad on it, only it looks so queer ina 
pretty young thing like that.’’ 

“Jerusalem crickets!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Boucher from his seat by the fireside, 
with a quizzical look at his wife. ‘Wish 
I was young once more, ’n I’d make her 
look around!”’ 

“Oh, I guess you'd have enough to do!” 
in the sarcastic tone habitual to her. 
“Sam, why don’t you finish up your 
chores? That man’d sit and see the water 
pail empty the hull day, and the scuttles 
wantin’ fillin’, and never know enough to 
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tend to’em!”’ Mrs. Boucher added, turn- 
ing to her guest. 

“That’s all the good they be!” said 
Miss Jerrer. 

Sam, dryly humorous and enjoying his 
wife’s henpecking, hugged himself to- 
gether and refilled his pipe. 

“[ say, what's the good of womenkind, 
if they can’t take care of us?” he ob- 
served. “You don’t suppose I married 
Mari for looks?’’ he added. 

Mari’s handsome, middle-aged face was 
flung away from him, as she made a step 
in the direction of the water-pail. 

“I say, Mari,’’ drawled Sam, “ you put 
that down.”’ 

And presently his brawny figure was 
seen at the well, and Miss Jerrer, full of 
conjecture as to what Cynthia’s indiffer- 
ence to the ‘‘male sex’’ meant, went on 
her way, across lots, home. 

The conversation in Mrs. Boucher’s 
kitchen being duly repeated to various 
people in the Hollow, a new interest in 
Miss Jerrer’s niece, who was so implacable 
a maiden, was stirred, and at meeting 
nights there was a covert rivalry among 
the young men of the place as to who 
should attract most of her attention; but 
Cynthia smiled gently and impartially on 
all, 

No brilliancy of necktie, nor loudness 
of leading in the hymn, moved her to 
special interest, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, what had been pique at first, 
deepened in some breasts to actual senti- 
ment, so that, before the tea-man had 
come twice more to the white cottage, 
Cynthia Jaye was the cause of heartache, 
jealousies and dissension. 

No one in Beckett’s Hollow ever took 
precedence of Kezia Hotchkiss in telling 
a neighbor what other people were saying 
about them; and accordingly, one crisp 
afternoon late in January, the stout- 
hearted widow walked down to Miss 
Phebe Jerrer’s, armed with a ‘mission of 
good.”’ 

“Time had come for Phoebe to know,” 
Kezia reflected, as she sat in the little 
parlor awaiting Miss Jerrer’s return from 
a neighbor, who had offered her a sample 
of new baking-powder ‘‘to try.” 

Cynthia, seated opposite the vigorous 
and dreaded dame, was in an agony of 
mind. An invitation had come for her 
aunt and herself to spend a few weeks 
with a relative some miles away, and it 
looked as if her aunt meant to accept it. 
And David had been here only yesterday! 
He would not come for two weeks; he 
would find her gone, and then— 

While Kezia talked about everybody in 
the parish, the girl was going over and 
over the things she and the tea-man had 
said to each other. He had told her about 
his home—his sister Susan—how he had 
“worked his way up,’’ and next spring 
was to buy a “‘share in the concern,’’ and 
own the horse and wagon. 

“And s’pose, Miss Jaye,’’ he had said 
very confidentially, ‘‘I felt free to ask a 
girl to take me in hand for better or worse, 
what would you advise?” 

“Oh, anything—everything!” faltered 
Cynthia, with her eyes on the bare rose- 
trees, 

“Well, maybe you'll think over what 
advice you'd give, and tell me this day 
two weeks,” he had said cheerfully. 
“Somehow, I’d rather have your view of 
the matter than any one else’s. Will you 
keep this in mind? ”’ 

Their eyes met now. The tea-man’s 
brown ones impelled Cynthia to turn her 
head and look around. 

“Will you keep it in mind, Cynthia?” 
he repeated. 

The color flamed crimson over the girl's 
downcast face. The sound of her name 
on his lips made her feel faint. 

“I mean she shall have time to think,”’ 
David Birch said to himself, as he drove 
away, ‘‘then I'll call in on the old lady. 
If Cynthia says the word, she can oppose 
all she likes, but I’ve done wiser not 
to make my ideas known before. If 
all they say is true, I'd hev’ spoiled the 
whole thing by calling outright on her.” 

And then David gave himself up to the 
happy dreaming he had of late indulged 
himself in. 

Young as he was in years, his life—as 
he had already told Cynthia—had been, by 





force of circumstances, such as to mature 
him and make him, “against nature,”’ 
take a very serious view of things. Even 
if his cheery disposition chafed against it, 
he had to admit that his boyhood was 
spent in the discipline of poverty, on a 
nearly barren farm, which a spendthrift 
father had let go well-nigh to ruin before 
he died, leaving David, at eighteen, the 
sole support of his mother, a widowed 
sister and her little girl. 

The “working up” he had told Cynthia 
about had been very painfully, harshly 
slow, but it had been sure; and now ideals, 
cravings for a fireside and domestic hap 
piness of his own, long thrust aside, could 
take wing, and the first glimpse of Cyn- 
thia Jaye on the doorstep of the white 
cottage, with her innocent blue eyes, full 
of an eager light, had touched a spark in 
the hope that burned now like a steady 
flame. 

He had found, before the month was 
out, that this girl, with her candid in- 
nocence, her sweet face and evident 
interest in his coming, was on his 
mind, “in season and out; and, had 
Cynthia been the most finished coquette, 
she could not have chanced upon a speech 
more calculated to enslave him than the 
innocently truthful one about her fears 
for him in the storm. 

“Thought of me when it thundered, did 
she?’’ he had repeated to himself more 
than once on his homeward drive. 

That was the ‘‘stuff’’ to have in a wife! 
A girl that, sitting at home in the warmth 
and shelter, could think of the. man she 
loved chilled by the storm! Such a one 
would be ready for rain or shine in the 
life she shared with him. 

David somehow had not failed to read 
signs of yielding on Cynthia’s part, and in 
the cozy little home he and Susan shared 
since the mother’s death, he talked the 
matter over with his sister late one even- 
ing. If Cynthia said ‘Yes,’ then he 
meant to “hurry things along’’; for, from 
all he had heard, life at Miss Jerrer’s was 
none too easy for the girl. 

Susan’s faith in David’s judgment and 
good sense was absolute, and her sym- 
pathy was ready enough to please the 
most exacting lover. Sister and brother 
sat up late into the night, planning, talk- 
ing about new things to be bought, what 
Cynthia would like, and so on. 

‘And do you know, Sue,’’ said the 
young man at last, standing with his back 
to the fire, and a look half proud, half 
shamefaced, on his honest face, ‘‘if—if 
all comes right, I’ve planned to get a week 
off and take a rig, and go for a drive all 
over with her. That’s what would put 
sparkle in her eyes, I tell ye!” 

Two weeks later avery cheerful looking 
tea-man drove along the Hollow Road at 
a brisk pace. As he neared the white 
cottage he coughed a trifle nervously, and 
took a hurried glance into the pocket 
mirror he carried. 

Then suddenly achill settled down upon 
him. The house was tightly barred and 
closed. What could it mean? He went 
round to the back door, tried it, examined 
the blinds—all with the same result. 

In a moment it occurred to him that a 
written word might be waiting for him at 
the Hollow post-office, and hither he 
drove at a rattling pace. The ‘man of 
destiny’’ behind the little window gravely 
shook his head. 

“No, sir—nothing for Birch.” 

Then David found himself saying in a 
dull way: 

‘I see Miss Jerrer’s house is shut up.’ 

“Why, yes,’’ said the man, slowly. ‘I 
don’t know where they’re gone, but it’s 
said that her niece is to be married to a 
dominie somewheres down by the river.” 

David never quite knew how he finished 
his route that day. Several times he 
repeated to himself: 

“She’s kept it in mind, as I asked her, 
poor little thing, and couldn’t see her way 


’ 


to it.’ But the idea of the dominie was 
agony. 
Susan divined that things had gone 


awry on this day, which was to have been 
so joyous a home-coming for her brother; 
but after he had briefly explained ‘‘It was 
a mistake on his part,’ she wisely forbore 
to question him further. Only, in the 
weeks that followed, the sight of his worn 





! 
face, his forced attempts at cheerfulness, 


made her heart ache and turn against the 
girl who had fooled him. 

One little action showed her more than 
words what he was bearing silently in his 
heart. He found Nelly, her girl, pulling 
to pieces a crisp spray of bittersweet, 
and suddenly put out his hand to check 
her. 

“Where'd you get that, Nell? ’’ he asked, 
almost roughly. 

‘In your room; but I thought it was too 
dry to be good—”’ 

“Give it to me, dear,”’’ he said, and hur- 
riedly gathering the broken bits, he went 
upStairs with them himself. 

They were the last of some branches 
Cynthia had shyly given him on one of 
those happy Tuesdays. 

Meanwhile, in the primmest, dullest, 
dreariest of country houses, a little girl 
was growing sadder and paler and heavier- 
hearted as the days went by. Cynthia 
had been at her Uncle George’s nearly 
four weeks now. She had written a hurried 
blotted little scrawl to David, and mailed 
it herself, addressing ‘“‘Care of the Great 
South Tea Company, Beckettstown, New 
York,’’ and that no answer came had 
driven her to despair. 

When, acting on Kezia’s suggestions, 
Miss Jerrer had speedily flown from the 
dangerous proximity of so many young 
men ‘after’ Cynthia, the girl had hoped 
to be back in time; but the month had 
rolled by, and no word or sign of return- 
ing had been given. Every Tuesday her 
heart ached and throbbed anew. Where 
was he? What had he meant she was to 
‘*keep her mind on?” And then, crimson 
with shame, the girl felt sure she had 
mistaken him all together. No doubt he 
had only intended asking her advice. 

‘Matilda Morris wants you and Phebe 
and Cynthy over there to-morrow,” said 
Uncle George, one evening at supper. “I 
can drive you as far as that, and call later. 
I have to go to Forkhill anyhow.” 

Forkhill! Cynthia’s drooping head was 
lifted—her cheeks grew pink. 

“What ails the girl?” thought Miss 
Jerrer. Was she “going” as Jane had— 
one of those slow, wastin’ kind o’ de- 
clines? ‘ 

More than once Miss Jerrer had asked 
herself the question. 

On the drive next day, Cynthia, silent 
but eager, watched every bend in the 
road, noted every sign of thickening ver- 
dure, of opening space. They had passed 
Dewsbury—were on the way to Forkhill, 
and as yet no ‘‘bare stretch’’ was visible. 
Still there was a queer, half painful, half 
thrilled feeling, in simply going over the 
road. 

Later in the day, on toward the after- 
noon, while the three elderly ladies were 
gossiping in the front parlor, Cynthia 
stole softly upstairs to the best bedroom, 
put on her best hat and cloak, shivering 
slightly at sight of her pale little face in 
the mirror—the heavy eyes, the depressed 
young mouth. She would take the sad 
comfort of a walk up that road, for it was 
Thursday—his ‘‘Forkhill’”’ day. 

A chill wind had risen as Cynthia stole 
out of the house by the back way, and 
was soon speeding up the road. A quick 
gust of rain came down, dashing itself 
like tears against her pale face; but she 
walked on, looking at the fair uplands— 
the dwellings, scattered, it is true, but 
still not bare enough in any portion to be 
the place where, in the storm, there had 
been no one to shelter him. Then, like 
an odd coincidence—really not at all re- 
markable in a rainy month—the little 
patter changed to a genuine downpour. 

Cynthia thought just ahead of her she 
saw her uncle’s carriage, and stood still, 
waiting for him to come up, her head a 
trifle down-bent. 

“Hello!” said somebody. 

Cynthia raised her eyes in the rain. 

“Is that you, David?” she said, feeling 
the tea-wagon, treetops and rain all of a 
confused blot, but somehow David’s eyes 
and radiant smile clear to her. 

‘*Well, if I ever saw the beat of this!” 
said David Birch, getting down from his 
seat and taking hold of Cynthia gently by 
the shoulders. ‘‘Cynthia,’’ he added, with 
his eyes fixed upon the spent, worn little 
face, ‘‘where’ve you been a hidin’?”’ 

“T wasn’t hiding,’’ said Cynthia, begin- 
ning to cry. ‘You never answered my 
letter, and I’d thought about—just what 
you told me to.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Cynthia, 
tucked up warmly at David's side, was 
driving along over the country she had so 
often travelled in herimagination. David 
contrived to hold the reins in one hand, 
while with the other he kept the little 
girl close to him. They were planning 
for that week’s holiday as soon as it could 
be managed. 

“We'll be along time enough to catch 
the first call of the robin,’’ David said. 
‘Many a time I've listened for it all alone. 
He can’t be cheated out of knowing his 
April time, even if there be snow on the 
ground.” 

Mrs. Morris, in her parlor window, 
shook her head as the tea-wagon drove 





up. She traded “for a change,” with 
The Enterprise Company, she observed, 
but a moment later exclaimed, in surprise: 

‘‘Why, they're coming in! That's Cyn- 
thy Jaye—been drivin’ with him!” 

Cynthia came in a trifle shyly, but her 
cheeks were pink and her eyes sparkled. 

‘Aunt, may I introduce Mr. David 
Birch? And we’re—we'’re engaged. He 
was our tea-man so long, you know! ’’— 
Selected. 











IN A BAD CONDITION. 


“My stomach was in a very bad condi- 
tion and was so weak I could not retain 
food. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills my stomach does not 
trouble me. My husband has taken Hood's 
Sarsaparilla for rheumatism and it has 


helped him very much.’ Mrs. C. B, 
OLIVER, South Yarmouth, Mass. 
Hoop’s PILLs are prompt, efficient, 


always reliable, easy to take; easy to 
operate, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred ¥ one kind, prepa. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in hy mn 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘G-0— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
a nye 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. hone 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phil 7 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Cpened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Neste Pyanertvegio st, 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd," 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE __ eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less, 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. | have never had them as well done 
before.”— (Mtr. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“IT am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable peice charged therefor.” —- 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


= BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
HOOSAO 
NEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxsm 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11-00 A. M.; 12-45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M. ; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at soon sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 








through tickets to all points West are on b> 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16 1895. 
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their homes and by helping to develop 

the women; it will be of benefit to those 

granting it, because the nation needs the 
help of the women. With two-thirds of | 
the membership of the churches composed | 
of women, with a large and increasing | 
number of women who are graduates of | 
our high schools and colleges, with a great | 
army of women in the professions and in | 
business, we may feel sure that the nation | 
needs their coéperation and help to solve | 
some of the political problems of the 

day. No one will be disfranchised if the 

women vote, and to extend suffrage to | 
them will be to carry out the principles 

on which our government is founded and | 
of the Golden Rule. ‘‘Governments derive 

their power from the consent of the gov- | 
erned,’’ women are governed; ‘‘all political | 
power inheres in the people,”” women are | 
people. So this change will be a reform. | 
All ought to help this cause, because it is 
right and will succeed. 

Those who do not believe are per- 
sons who drift with the tide, and who, 
forty years ago, would have opposed any 
change in the laws which would give 
property rights to women; they do not 
mould public opinion, and will favor the 
cause when it becomes popular; those 
who have not had the arrest of thought 
and never have heard much about it; ihose | 
who think it is not expedient; those | 
who are prejudiced against the whole | 
thing; and, not having reached their posi- 
tion by arguments, arguments will not 
convert them. 

We wish to reach those who have not 


| and 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





E. S. Eaton, of Barton Landing, were ap- 
pointed a press committee, to use their 
influence with the State papers and fur- 
nish them with suitable matter for publi- 
cation. The secretary closed by exhort- 
ing the Association to more zealous work 


|in the advancement of the cause, and 


had the arrest of thought, and those who | 


think the change would not be expedient. 

There are so many arguments for the 
cause that we do not know which to 
choose. The same arguments may be 
used as for male suffrage, and every rea- 
son given against our cause would debar 
a large number of men from the right to 
vote. Some say bad women will vote; 
shall we disfranchise the bad men? Wom- 
en have home cares; shall we excuse all 
men who have business cares, and say 
that only those who have nothing else to 
do shall be allowed to vote? Shall we 


say, ‘Ours is a government of those who | 


have nothing else to do, by those who 
have nothing else to do, for those who 


have no time to attend to political duties’’? | 


Who wants to live under such a govern- 
ment? Some say that women can use 
their influence; shall we disfranchise all 
men who have influence in a community? 
Others say that women will not vote; 
shall we disfranchise all men who do not 
vote? 

The only statements (we cannot call 
them arguments) which are seriously 
urged against women’s voting are that 
it will destroy the home, and that women 
do not want to vote. 

Since women now go shopping and to 
church, manage missionary societies, 
organize clubs, have a Temperance Union 
which is world-wide, have an equal part 
with the young men inthe young people’s 
societies of the churches, we fail to see 
how one more interest would make any 
great difference in the care of the home. 

Where women have had a chance to 
vote they have exercised their right. In 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, as well as 
in New Zealand, they take an active part 
in voting. 

Many distinguished men and women 
have believed in and do now advocate the 
reform. 

I repudiate the idea that women want 
to take authority into their own hands, 
We believe in an equal copartnership. 
When man and woman take the authority 
which God gave them, then shall wé have 
the true commonwealth, in which the 
common weal shall in truth be sought. 
May God hasten the day when right, not 
might, shall exercise its benign sway! 

The president appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—L. F. Wilbur, Mrs. 
H. Read and Mrs. E. B. Lund, 

Business Committee — Miss Eliza S. 
Eaton, Mrs. C. A. Connor and Mrs. M. J. 
Wilbur. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The second day's session of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association opened at 10 
o’clock Tuesday morning, with a devo- 
tional meeting, led by Mrs. Sarah Mc- 
Heffion, after which was the roll-call and 
the election of officers, as follows: 

President—Mrs. Phoebe Stone Beeman of 
Moutpelier. 

Secretary—Miss Laura Moore of Barnet. 

Treasurer—C. W. Wyman of Brattleboro. 

Auditor—Mrs. A. D. Chandler of Barton 
Landing. 

Vice-Presidents— Addison County—Miss 
Julia E. Smith of Ferrisburgh. 

Caledonia—Mrs. C. J. Clark 
Peacham. ; 

Chittenden—O. P. Ray of Burlington and 
L. F. Wilbur of Jericho. 

Essex—Mrs. A. M. W. Chase of West Con- 
cord. : 

Franklin—Reyv. Geo. L. Story of Milton. 

Lamoille—Mrs. Laura J. Gleed of Morris- 
, en Etta B. Douglass of Post 
Mills. ; 

Orleans—Mrs. P. R. Edes of Newport. 

Washington—Mrs. J. P. Moore, of Warren. 

Windham—C. W. Wyman of Brattleboro. 

Windsor—Mrs. Julia Pierce. 

Finance Committee—Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
Miss Laura Moore and Miss Caroline Scott. 

Member of Executive Committee in Na- 
tional American Association—Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler 

The report of the treasurer was accepted 
and adopted. 

The local committees were unanimously 
reélected. 

Mr. Willard Chase, of Concord, was 
elected an honorary member. 

The report of the secretary, Laura 
Moore, of Barnet, was read and adopted. 
Papers which support the caase should 
have the support of the Asseciation. In 
order to enlist the press in the movement, 
the editors should first be converted. 


Ida 


of East 





asked every one to win new members and 
converts. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session opened with mu- 
sic and prayer by Rev. G. L. Story, who 
made a brief address, followed by a paper 
by Miss Ina Bridgman. Letters of greet- 
ing were read from Hon. Henry Ballard, 
and Mrs. Dyer, of Salisbury. After a reci- 
tation by Miss Alice O. Smith, a question 
box was opened, and was conducted by 
the secretary. A variety of questions 
pertaining to the subject, and their discus 
sion, took up a greater part of the after- 
noon. 
by Mrs. E. B. Lund, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
Miss Moore, Miss Holton, Mrs. Ida Reed, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Mrs. Olmstead, Rev. 
H. S. Rowe and others. 

The president read a poem ‘‘Remonstra,”’ 
written by William Lloyd Garrison, and 
then L. F. Wilbur, of Jericho, delivered 
an address. He said: Men and women 
should coéperate in all the affairs of life, 
—government, family, town, and State 
affairs. It is now generally admitted that 
all trades and professions are open to 
women, ang if they discharge their duties 
satisfactorily, should they be deprived of 
the right of suffrage? Their responsibili- 
ties entitle them to this. Women are 
taxed equally with men. Thus far in 
Vermont, ignorance, selfishness, and prej- 
udice have stood in the way of women 
having their full rights. Woman suffrage 
has now become the most important sub- 
ject before the American people. If right 
will ultimately triumph, then will woman 
suffrage triumph. Political logical evolu- 
tion is for woman suffrage. The govern- 
ment should be by all the people. If cer- 
tain classes only are represented, that is 
class legislation. If all are represented, 
that is legislation for all. The history of 
the world confirms this. The improve- 
ment of the condition of women, while 
the reins of government have been in the 
hands of men, has been slow; but ad- 
vancement has been made, and the truth 
is dawning upon the minds of men. If 
the right of suffrage were granted to 
women, they would put more conscience 
into their politics than men do. Men and 
women should do their appropriate work, 
and nothing should be done to antagonize 
them, but both should work harmoniously 
together. In a purely democratic govern- 
ment all the duties of the citizen are per- 
sonal, and no one should assume to repre- 
sent another unless the person or the class 
has had the opportunity to assent or dis- 
sent in the choice of the representative. 
This being so, the conclusion is inevitable 
that to deprive one-half of the community 
of the right and privilege of expressing 
and making effective their views is not 
only a wrong against the individuals de- 
prived of the right, but a wrong to the 
community and government that have been 
deprived of the judgment and influence of 
those who have been robbed of their 
rights, the tendency of which is to retard 
all progress. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session opened at 7.30 
o'clock with a praise service, after which 
prayer was offered by Rev. C. O. Judkins, 
of Windsor. The committee on resolu- 
tions, through L. F. Wilbur, presented 
their report, which was adopted. The 
resolutions consisted mostly of the state- 
ment of the principles of the suffrage 
movement, and included the following: 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere 
thanks to the Vermont State Senate of 1896 
for its unanimous vote for the bill extending 


| municipal suffrage to tax-paying women, an 


event unprecedented in our legislative 


| experience; also to the members of the Ver- 


mont House of 18) who so ably supported 
the bill, and to the 89 members who voted 
for its passage. 

2. That we request the friends of equal 
suffrage in every town and city of Vermont 
to use their intluence to elect to the next 
Legislature a senate, and house of represen- 
tatives, and a Governor, in favor of munici- 
pal suffrage for tax-paying women. 

Rev. C. O. Judkins, of Windsor, then 
delivered an address. Mr. Judkins made 
an eloquent plea for the cause, and was 


| frequently interrupted by applause. 


Atter a collection and singing, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell gave an address, showing that 
woman suffrage is a social and political 
evolution in accordance with nature, his- 
tory, and reason, and that the feminine 


| qualities are needed in government. 
Mrs. I. B. Estes, of Hardwick, and Miss | 


A resolution was unanimously adopted, 





thanking Mr. Blackwell for his eloquent | 


and inspiring words. 


The convention then adjourned with | 


singing and the benediction by Rev. Mr. 
Judkins. 

During the convention the Temple was 
prettily decorated by the Y’s. 


Miss Alice Speare officiated at the organ | 


very acceptably. 

The room was decorated with the wom- 
an suffrage flag, being in part the reg- 
ular United States flag, with but four 
stars, representing the States that have 
granted suffrage to women — Wyoming, 
Idaho, Colorado, and Utah. 


=--— 


OREGON. 





In the Oregon State Grange, A. D. Hale 
offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, woman has clearly demon 
strated her ability to cope with any and 
all public questions, and by her ability to 


| manage business and political affairs when 
| given an opportunity has proven herself 


equal to man: 
And, whereas, nojtaxation without repre- 
sentation is a principle for which our 


forefathers fought, and which always has | 
been and should be dear to the hearts of | 


theAmerican people: 

And, whereas, it is the testimony of 
men and women whose opinions are en- 
titled to the most profound respect, that 
in the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Kansas, and other States granting full or 
partial suffrage, the political and social 
systems have been greatly advanced and 
the moral atmosphere vastly improved; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Oregon State Grange, 
That we urge upon our Legislature the 
wisdom and necessity of submitting this 
matter to the people, for theirapproval or 
rejection at the ballot-box at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

And, whereas, the Grange is the first 
organization granting woman equal rights 
and privileges within the order, we urge 
upon each subordinate Grange the neces- 
sity of discussing this question often, that 


| it may be prepared, when the question is 
The discussion was participated in 


submitted again, to cast an intelligent 
ballot and to influence others in the right 
direction. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

ALLSTON.— A number of ladies met at 
the house of Mrs. Theodore F, Hapgood, 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 1, and, with 
the coéperation of the Brookline League, 
the Brighton and Allston Equal Suffrage 
Associationewas formed. Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames made the address of the afternoon. 
It was an earnest, convincing plea for the 
emancipation of women. Mrs. Schles- 
inger, Mrs. Grant, and Mrs. Page, of the 
Brookline Association, each made a few 
remarks, and leaflets were distributed. 
The League starts with a membership of 
nineteen. Success is predicted for it, as 
there is a large voting list of women in 
Allston, and as the new association is ably 
officered. 


BROOKLINE.—The annual meeting was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Schlesinger, 
Monday afternoon, May 24th. The meet- 
ing was opened by the president, after 
which was read the secretary’s report of 
the previous meeting, and the treasurer's 
report. The names of the officers for the 
ensuing year were then announced as 
follows: 

President—Mrs. Schlesinger. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Chan- 
ning, Mrs. Bowditch, Mrs. Shaw. 

Recording Secretary —Miss Tomlinson. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. North. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Bearse. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
Crane, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. 
Benedict. 

Notice was called to the Suffrage Bazar 
which will be held next December, to 
which each member of the association is 
expected to donate at least one article and 
buy one article. Suffrage leaflets, con- 
tributed by a member of the association, 
were distributed among those present. 
Mrs. Ridley then opened the afternoon's 
discussion with a paper which will be 
found inanother column. Miss Molyneux 
followed with a short paper, in which she 
noted as encouraging the increased readi- 
ness with which suffragists reply to the 
remonstrants, and the fact that the latter, 
in their efforts to hinder our cause, only 
further it by coming out and showing 
their ability to do what they hold that 
only men are capable of doing. She said 
that, while many injustices done our sex 
through man-made laws are now righted, 
we should not rest content until all laws 
are what they should be; and that, in 
order to obtain this desired end, the wom- 
en must assist in making them. ‘She men- 
tioned the significant fact that. while the 
authorities at Harvard College profess to 
have no interest in the suffrage movement, 
yet the girls at Radcliffe are being pre- 
pared in every possible way for the duties 
that would devolve upon them through 
the suffrage. She referred to Mr. Adler's 
advice that women should lose no time in 
preparing themselves for the suffrage, 
which is sure to come as soon as they are 
ready for it. Miss Tomlinson closed the 
discussion with an address in which she 
said she considered herself fortunate in 
knowing a number of anti-suffragists, as 
it was well to be familiar with their point 
of view. She contended that their argu- 
ments are not so much directed against 
the general theories of equal suffrage, but 
that they claim that women would lose 
something of their domesticity, would be 
less capable of home-making, and conse- 


quently would not make such good wives | 


and mothers. She also maintained that 
the anti-suffragists claim that the desire 
for equal suffrage is abnormal, and that 
through it women are likely to become 
more masculine, as they would lose some 
of their fineness of feeling and love of the 
wsthetic. Miss Tomlinson further stated 








‘HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 








The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P, Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 








that our opponents consider us too aggres- 
sive. She continued by saying that we 
should welcome opposition, as it 


ever mindful of the fact that a narrow- 
minded woman in our ranks certainly 
strikes a blow at the suffrage movement; 
and that the best and only way to prove 
the falsity of the anti-suffragists’ charges 
is to live broad, true lives, for ‘‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them.”’ She closed 
by stating it as her opinion that at the 
present time more is accomplished by the 
example of individual woman suffragists 
than by means of women’s clubs, suffrage 
associations, etc., though we must never 
forget that all honor is due the women 
who first organized such clubs and asso- 
ciations, and so brought about the encour- 
aging outlook of to-day; but what we now 
need is to prove to our opponents that 
our ranks are already largely made up of 
home-loving women, who, at the same 
time, are so broad-minded as to be awake 
to the highest interests of their homes, by 
their interest and devotion to their State 
and their country. Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall then read some humorous sketches 
from ‘‘The Laughing Philosopher,” which 
were much enjoyed by the club, after 
which refreshments were served and the 
meeting adjourned. M. B. B. 


PITTSFIELD.— The Pittsfield E. S. League 
is now a year old, and one report by our 
secretary has already been given. We 
feel sure that we have gained a firm 
foundation and are ready to help the 
cause generally. We finished our local 
work for the season by holding a public 
meeting on the evening of June fifteenth. 
It proved a great success. We succeeded 
in getting one clergyman and one editor 
to address the meeting, with a few others 
of less note. The result of our effort was 
a gain of seven members, making us 
twenty-four in all. Pittsfield, with its 
lovely scenery, located as it is in the 
midst of the beautiful Berkshire Hills, is 
calculated to inspire one with the love of 
nature, but, alas! so barren of anything to 
inspire one with a love of reform work. 
A Suffrage Convention would be the means 
of great benefit here. We hope to have 
one in the not-too-distant future. 

J. M. KINGMAN, 


GREAT BARRINGTON, — On Friday, June 
11, the Great Barrington Equal Suffrage 
League held a public meeting in the chapel 
of the First Congregational Church, the 
local W. C. T. U. coéperating.  Invita 
tions had been sent to the W. C. T. Unions 
of Egremont, Alford, West Stockbridge, 
Lee, and Southfield. About sixty persons 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
hear and meet our beloved Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, who addressed the meeting. 
That all were well paid for their trouble 
goes without saying: for her calm, dis- 
passionate reasoning, combined with her 
sweet, womanly presence, were unanswer- 
able arguments in favor of equal rights 
for women. Rev. M. B. Snyder (M. E.) 
pronounced the invocation, and First Vice- 
President Rev. L. D. Bliss (Con.), who 
occupied the chair, spoke strong words of 
hope and cheer. 

V. J. P. LUcHSINGER, Sec. 





CASTLE SQUARE. — The Comedy Com- 
pany continues to appeal successfully to 
the public, and the splendid support given 
shows that the work done commands 
hearty approval. For the coming week, 
Directer Tony Cummings has selected 
“The New South,” by Joseph Grismer, 
and anticipates another success. The 
play deals with the sunny South. It 
offers fine opportunities for the company: 
Captain Harry Ford, U. 8S. A., Charles 
Mackay; Dr. Tom Lincoln, Tony Cum- 
mings; General Hewston Gwynne, Horace 
Lewis; Jefferson Gwynne, his son, Ned 
H. Fowler; Paul Fitzhugh, Wm. Hum- 
phrey; Sampson, J. H. Gilmour; Private 
Ferry, U. 8S. A., Lindsay Morrison; Sol, 
Howard Hall; Evon, C. I. Schofield: 


but | nounced. 
strengthens our cause; that we must be | 
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Abigail Newport, Lizzie Morgan. Mon- 
| day, July 5, Robertson’s “School” is an- 
Daily matinees are given reg- 
ularly, and children are admitted free to 
afternoon performances in company of 
parents or guardians. 


SPECIAL 











NOTICES. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 


ass. 


THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Kooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Koom 15, from 12 to 3. 


WOMA® SUFFRAGE HISTORY. Anyone having 
a second-hand copy of Miss Anthony's history of the 
woman suffrage movement, of which they would 
like to dispose, should communicate with W1LLIAM 
L. HASKEL, Sharon, Mass. 











A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc.. desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
gag M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near %, Highest references. Address Mrs 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss, 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 


One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 














Georgia Gwynne, Lillian Lawrence; Kate | 


Fessenden and Bessie Fessenden, her 
cousins, Nina Morris, Mary Sanders; Mrs. 


P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 





Homemade Bonbons 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 
Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 








Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams, 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints - 7 ” 7 
cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

reamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels. 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


——- 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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